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From Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 
THE PIRACY OF CAPTAIN KIDD. 
BY H. C. MURPHY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue commerce of the present day between mar- 
itime countries enjoys few advantages over that of 
earlier periods more marked that what it derives 
from the suppression of piracy. From the earliest 
dawn of modern trade until comparatively a very 
recent date, embracing the most authentic and in- 
teresting portion of naval history, sea-robbers have 
been the scourge of navigators. In the time of 
Pompey, the trade of the Romans was so destroyed 
by them that from apprehension of a famine, in 
consequence, that general was despatched with a 
large fleet and military force to extirpate them— 
being invested for the purpose with absolute 
power over the whole Mediterranean, and of the 
whole of the adjacent shores four hundred furlongs 
inland. The investiture of such authority would 
of itself show the enormity of the evil which it was 
sought to eradicate, if we were uninformed of its 
extent more particularly. The fact, however, is 
stated, that the pirates at that time possessed a 
thousand galleys, and were masters of four hun- 
dred cities. In the seventeenth century, when the 
discovery of the passage, around Africa, to the 
East Indies, and of America, had given a mighty 
impulse to navigation, there sprung up a race of 
freebooters who carried on their depredations on a 
scale hardly inferior to that of the Cilicians, who 
were subdued by Pompey. The principal seat of 
their operations was the Spanish settlements in the 
West Indies, and South America, where they were | 
known as Buceaneers.* They not only plundered | 
ships, but they ravaged cities and attacked fortified | 





pretensions of the crowns of Portugal and Spain, 
which, after the discovery of America, had, under 
the authority of a bull of Pope Alexander VI., di- 
vided between themselves all the newly discovered 
lands in both the Indies to the exclusion of other 
powers. France, England and the Netherlands, 
the only remaining maritime nations, connived at 
a system of plunder, which, while it enriched 
them, weakened the power of their usurping neigh- 
bors. When inhabitants of these countries met in 
the West Indies, all difficulties between their 
princes at home were forgotten, and they banded 
together under the associated name of ‘* Guards 
of the Coast,’? against the common victims, the 
Spaniards. Those nations even encouraged it by 
granting letters of marque and reprisal, without 
requiring process of condemnation of prizes, or oth- 
erwise regulating their exercise. In 1586, Sir 
Francis Drake sacked the city of Saint Domingo, 
and Lancaster, who commanded the first expedition 
of the English to the East Indies, had recommended 
himself to that command by an equally lawless 
attack on Pernambuco, in 1594.* When com- 
plaint was made of transactions of this kind, by 


the Spanish ambassador to Elizabeth, she replied 


that the Spaniards had produced that state of 
things by their injustice, and that she did not un- 
derstand why either her subjects, or those of any 


other European prince, should be debarred from 


trading to the Indies. Piracies on her own coast 


she promptly punished, as in the case of Clinton 
and Purser, who were hanged at Wapping during 


her reign. 

While the buccaneers were depredating upon 
the commerce of the West Indies, others were 
similarly engaged on the coast of Africa, and in 


places on shore. Thus in 1671, after attacking the Indian Ocean. Of the latter, Captain Thomas 
the castle of Chagres, they crossed the Isthmus | Tew, of New York, was one of the most daring 
and captured the city of Panama, after a desperate | and successful. After acquiring a fortune in this 
battle, in which six hundred Spaniards fell. They vocation he retired to Rhode Island, but was sub- 
carried away one hundred and seventy-four mules | Sequently induced to return to his old mode of 
laden with spoil, and six hundred prisoners bear- | life, and to the old scenes of his piracies. He was 
ing similar burthens. They were composed of finally shot in an engagement with a ship of the 
natives of the different countries of Europe, but | Great Mogul, having his belly so torn that he held 
principally of England and France. Some whose his bowels in his hands. Another was Captain 
names are familiar to us, were of the number, Avery, an Englishman, who, after robbing the 
such as Dampier and Wafer, whose relations of India ships, falsified the old adage, of ‘* honor 
their voyages are well known. among thieves,” by carrying off the shares of 
The English Colonies in North America were booty of a large portion of his crew, first to 
frequently resorted to by them for various purposes. Boston and then to England. He met with no 
Captain Cook came to Virginia in 1683, to dispose’ better fortune in the end himself, for the merchants, 
of his prize goods. After they were finally his factors, to whom he entrusted his gold and 
broken up in 1697, some went to the Carolinas to 2©™, cheated him in turn, and prevented him 
enjoy their ill-gotten wealth, and others settled in | from reclaiming his property through fear of ex- 
Rhode Island, and on the south side of Long posure. — t . 
Island, whose descendants enjoy among usare-| These pirates of the Indian seas, had their re- 
spectability more the result of their own merit than | treats in the island of Madagascar, where many of 
that of their ancestors. them retired with great wealth, amalgamated 
Buceaneering was peculiarly the result of the| With the dusky daughters of that clime, imitated 
the habits of eastern princes in erecting walled 
palaces, and keeping well filled seraglios, and 


* Hakluyt, (Ed. 1809—12,) Vol. iv., page 209. 

+ The Dutch were equally severe against pirates on their 
own shores. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
sixty of them were hung at one time.— Mercurie Fran- 
| fois. 


13 


* A name derived from boucan, a Carib term for barbe- 
cu’d meat, and applied to them because many of them had 
been engaged in the business of curing meat in that way, 
before betaking themselves to this life of rapine and con- 
quest.—Burney’s History of the Buccaneers of Amer- 
te 





a. 
t Wafer’s Voyage, p. 44. 
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raised a hybrid progeny, who were accidentally 
discovered living there many years afterwards.* 

The suppression of the buccaneers and the pi- 
rates of the East at length became an object of 
importance to all the European nations. As the 
American colonies of the English, Frénch, and 
Dateh increased, and the commerce of those 
nations with the East became enlarged, the power 
of these buccaneers became correspondingly inju 
rious to them from its indiscriminate exercise, for 
they intercepted the regular traders in their routes 
both to India and America. Reasons of state also 
inflaenced them to vigorous measures to put them 
down. The latter part of the seventeenth centu 
was thus the period of a combined and systematic 
effort of the powers of Europe, which resulted in 
the complete destruction of the freebooters, so 
called. Piracy, however, continued to be followed 
very successfully, though not with the impunity 
which it had previously enjoyed. But as it is not 
our purpose to sketch its entire history, we will 
pursue it no further, having made these preliminary 
remarks for the purpose of introducing to the notice 
of the reader, Copeain William Kidd, who was 
sent out to capture pirates, but who himself suf- 
fered the pirate’s fate instead. Thus much how- 
ever may be said, that the first part of the eigh- 
teenth century, constituting a period of twenty-five 
years after the extinction of the buccaneers, wit- 
nessed as daring robberies on the sea as any com- 
mitted by them, and that ——- them were pro- 
jected in New York, and the New England colo- 
nies, and the ships fitted out from thence for the 
purpose. Nor were these colonies alone implicated 
with them; Virginia and the Carolinas provided 
them a market for their goods, and even the Qua- 
kers of Pennsylvania tolerated occasional visits by 
‘those who spent their money freely among them.t 

Circumstances apart from the crimes of Kidd, 
have combined to invest his name with interest 
from the time of his execution up to the present 
moment, especially in this meridian. His connec- 
tion with the original enterprise with the govern- 
ment, and others of the colony of New York, and 
with the king, and other high functionaries of 
Great Britain—his return to our shores with a 
larger amount of treasure than was ever known to 
have been brought here, but still exaggerated in 
the public mind much beyond the truth—and the 
attempt made by political parties, both in Ragland 
and America, one to heighten the enormity of his 
offences in order to affect its opponents, and the 
other to shield itself by the bold sacrifice of the 
man who had betrayed it, at least, into difficulty, 
served to make his name a terror at the time, and 
a choice theme for the ballad-monger, to transmit 


to posterity.f 
* Captain Johnson’s History of the Pirates, vol. i., 


58. 

Pet Williamson's North Carolina, chap. viii., and Wat- 
son’s Annals of Philadelphia, vol. ii., 216. 

t“Dr.G , knows who the person was, who was 
with Kidd more than once some few days before his 
execution, and dealt so freely with him as to advise him 
to charge two lords by name, with somewhat that was 
ma , which he said was the only way could save his 
life; and the more to provoke the poor wretch, swore to 
him that those lords and their friends were restless in 
soliciting to have him hanged.” This extract from a 
publication of the time, vindicating Lord Bellomont, enti- 
tled “A full account of the proceedings in relation to 
Captain Kidd, London, 1701,” shows, in the lan in 
which Kidd is referred to, and in the facts which it 
records, the temper at that time, of the two factions 
towards him. 
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He thus became the prince of pitates, and the 
nom de guerre of the race. If any such had landed 
on our shores he was at once associated with 
Kidd, and each piratical craft that entered our 
rivers, with his vessel. The mischief which this 
has produced is not inconsiderable. Many have 
diligently sought Kidd’s stolen treasures, in lands 
on which he never trod, and in waters where, 
after he turned pirate, his vessels never sailed 
Smith, the historian of New York, says, that at 
his day some credulous people had ruined them- 
selves in searching for pirate’s money.* To dis- 
pel, if possible, this delusion, which still exists 
among us, and to collect together the facts con- 
nected with his piratical acts, and dispersed in a 
large number of manuscripts and printed notices, 
is the object of the following pages. 

William Kidd—in the ballad erroneously called 
** Robert Kidd’’—was a trader from New York, 
where he had married, and his wife and children 
had their # ao ya residence. During the war 
between England and France, in the early part of 
the reign of William III., he commanded a priva- 
teer in the West Indies, and distinguished himself 
for his skill and bravery in two engagegents with 
the French. As we have already observed, priva- 
teering was not at that time conducted on the 
strict principles by which it is at this day regu- 
lated, and was what has been often termed, very 

roperly, as it then existed, legalized piracy. 

he ideas of right thus formed by Kidd, were 
doubtless ey loose, and such as would not now 
be tolerated, but may be offered in extenuation of 
his subsequent conduct, as the legitimate fruit of 
the immoral pursuit in which he had been engaged 
On the 14th May, 1691, the general assembly of 
the colony of New York, on the recommendation 
of the governor and council, directed one hundred 
and fifty pounds to be paid him for the good ser- 
vices done this province in his attending here with 
his vessels before his excellency’s arrival.t It is 
said this service was as a privateer. In 1695, he 
sailed from New York to lean, where he met 
Robert Livingston, the first of that name who had 
immigrated to America, and who had gone there 
to settle some matters with the government. 

Early in that year, Richard Coote, Earl of Bel- 
lomont, had been named by the king to be gov- 
ernor of New York, with a view, as he was con- 
sidered a man of firmness and integrity, ‘o suppress 
piracy and smuggling, both of which were encour- 
aged in the colony, and it was said, even by 
Governor Fletcher, his predecessor, and by Mr. 
Nicoll, one of the governor’s council. Previous 
to his departure, which did not take place, in con- 
sequence of delay in issuing his commission, unti! 
the latter part of the year 1697, he consulted Col- 
onel Livingston, in regard to the complaints made 
against New York, who recom ed Kidd as 
one who well knew the haunts of the pirates, and 
the principal persons connected with them, and as 
a proper person in other respects to be put in 
command of one of the king’s ships to go against 
them. The proposal was made to the king by the 
earl, and by him referred to the admiralty, who, 
objecting, it was abandoned. But the king gave 
his approval to the fitting out of a private armed 
ship, to be commanded by Kidd, for the same 
—— In pursuance of this arrangement, Bel- 
omont induced Lord Chancellor Somers, the Duke 


* History of New York, page 93. 
t (Ed. 1764,) vol. i., pages 6 and 13. 
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of gy f the Earl.of Rumney, Oxford, 
Lord High Admiral of England, and Sir Edmund 
Harrison, a rich merchant, to unite with Livingston 
and Kidd, in sending out, at an expense of six 
thousand pounds,,a ship called the Adventure 
Galley, one fifth of the expense being defrayed by 
Kidd and Livingston. Kidd himself was averse 
to the enterprise} but Bellomont insisted that he 
should go, and told him that his own vessel would 
be stopped in the river by some great men if he 
did not go.* He however consented, and two 
commissions were issued to him, one from the 
admiralty, dated 10th December, 1695, as a priva- 
teer against the French, and the other under the 
great seal, dated the 26th of January following, 
empowering him to apprehend Thomas Tew, 
William Maze, John Ireland, Thomas Wake, and 
all other pirates whom he should meet on the 
coasts of America or elsewhere, and seize ‘** such 
merchandise, money, goods and wares as should 
be found on board or with them.’’ After the sail- 
ing of the ship, and on the 27th May, 1697, a 
grant under the great seal passed, that the ships 
and goods, and other things from the above-named 
and other pirates should be the sole property of 
the persons at whose charge the vessel was first 
fitted out, as far as the king might grant the same ; 
while they, on their part, entered into a covenant 
to render an account under oath of the seizures, 
and to yield the king a tenth part of all that they 
should be entitled to under the royal grant. 
Kidd and Livingston gave bonds to Bellomont for 
the faithful execution of the trust. 

Thus it appears that the king and the Lord Chan- 
vollor of England, the governor of thecolony of New 
York, and several of the nobility were interested 
in the speculation, at the head of which Kidd was 
now unwillingly placed ; and that in addition to 
the letters of marque and reprisal against the 
enemies of England, he held an extraordinary 
commission, such as has seldom since been granted 
toa private armed ship, to capture pirates. By 
the law of nations, any person may take them 
wherever they may be found withoat any commis- 
sion, but in this case it was issued apparently for 
the purpose of founding a grant of the property 
found in their possession. So unusual a course 
gave color to the charges which were afterwards 
inade against the high functionaries interested in 
the enterprise, and produced articles of impeach- 
ment against them by the house of commons.{ It 
'$ not an unreasonable conclusion to arrive at, from 
the circumstances attending the setting forth of 
the expedition, in connection with the result, that 
Kidd belonged to that portion of subordinate offi- 
cials who think it more laudable to show their zeal 
for their king than for their country or their God, 
rather than to the class of desperadoes whom it 
was the professed object of the expedition to dis- 


perse. 

Kidd sailed from Plymouth in April, 1696, in 
the Adventure Galley of thirty guns and eight 
men, for New York, where he arrived in July fol- 


lowing, with a French ship which he had cap- 
tured on the passage. On his arrival he invited 
men to enter the service by offering them portions 
of the booty, after deducting forty shares for him- 


*Testimony of Colonel Hewson ; State Trials, (Fol. 


Ed.,} vol. v. 326. 
t Dromduchbe deat London documents. 


+ It was said thata similar grant and commission had 
—_ given to Sir Robert Holmes, in the reign of James 
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self and the ship, and by that means increased the 
number of his crew to 155. He then sailed for 
Madeira, where he arrived on the 6th of February 
following—thence to Bonavista, where he took in 
salt—thence to St. Jago, where he bought provis- 
ions—thence to Madagascar, where he took in 
water and provisions—thence to Malabar, about 
the first of June—thence to Joanna—thence to 
Mahala, and thence to Joanna again—and thence 
to the Red Sea, and in July, 1697, to Bab’s Key, 
a small island at the entrance of that sea. Here 
was, in the outset, by leaving our coasts immedi- 
ately, a plain departure from the objects of the 
expedition, which was publicly announced to be 
the destruction of the pirates in the American seas, 
and especially at New York. 

Up to this time no vessel had been captured by 
him since he left New York, embracing a period 
of nearly a year. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose he felt disappointed. Before this time, too, 
no overt act appears to have been committed by 
him, and no disposition to trauscend his powers to 
have been evinced. Now, however, he informed 
his men that he was lying in wait for the Mocha 
fleet, and that he would ballast his vessel with 
gold and silver. About the middle of August the 
fleet, fourteen in number, convoyed by a Dutch 
and an English ship, came down, and Kidd set 
out in pursuit of them, but on overtaking them he 
was compelled, after exchanging a few shots, to 
retire. 

We wish to follow the cruiser ‘‘as he sailed,” 
in order that his whole route being distinctly fol- 
lowed, we may be able both to discover the real 
motives which actuated him, and to ascertain the 
amount of property which came into his posses- 
sion, and finally to see what became of his vessel 
and booty; and for that reason we will be more 
particular than otherwise would be necessary or 
interesting. The change, if it did not exist before 
he left New York, had now come over his pur- 
pose. Disappointed again in his designs upon the 
fleet, he sailed for Carawar, on the coast of Mala- 
bar, and in the way, about the 20th of September, 
fell in with, and took, a smal! Moorish vessel 
called ** The Maiden,’’ belonging to Aden, com- 
manded by an Englishman of the name of Parker. 
Not realizing much from his capture, he ordered 
some of the men on board to be hoisted by their 
arms, and beaten with naked cutlasses, in order to 
disclose what money they had, but to little pur- 
pose. He obtained only a bale of coffee, sixty 
pounds of pepper, and thirty pounds of myrrh, 
some wearing apparel, and about twenty pieces of 
Arabian gold, which he divided among his men, 
giving two pieces to each mess. The myrrh was 
used in the place of pitch, and the pepper divided 
among the men. 

After remaining a short time at Carawar, he 
put to sea again, and, encountering a Portuguese 
man-of-war, engaged in a fight with her for sev- 
eral hours, and then hauled off with ten of his 
men wounded. He then went to Porto—thence 
to the coast of Malabar again, where, on one of 
the islands, his cooper having been killed by the 
natives, he served them in pretty much the same 
way as the officers of our late South Sea exploring 
expedition served the Fejeeans; burning their 
houses and shooting one of the murderers. About 
this time he fell in with a ship called the Royal 
Captain, with the commander of which he ex- 
changed civilities. They then parted ; but the 
spirit of robbery, had, however, been excited 








among his men, and complaints were made by 
some of them, and especially by one William 
Moore, a gunner, that he had allowed the Royal 
Captain to escape. An altercation taking place in 
consequence between him and this man, in a fit of 
passion he struck him on the head with a bucket, 
inflicting a severe wound, of which he died the 
next day. This is the murder for which he was 
afterwards tried and convicted. As the ballad 
has it, 


‘*] murdered William Moore, 
And left him in his gore, 
Not many leagues from shore, 
As I sailed.” 


This transaction occurred on the 30th day of 
October, 1697; and from it Kidd has obtained a 
character for barbarity which the circumstances 
of the case do not establish. His cruise was 
marked by no other act showing a disregard of 
life; and this one has some justification in the 
circumstance that it was caused by the piratical 
disposition of the deceased, and in consequence of 
an opposite spirit on the part of Kidd. The 
instrument used shows too that it was not a pre- 
meditated act, and gives color to his plea that he 
had no intention at that time to kill him. 

Being still on the coast of Malabar, on the 17th 
of November, he fell in with another Moorish 
vessel of 150 tons burthen, from Surat, com- 
manded by a Dutchman of the name of Mitchell, 
and hoisting French colors, the Moors did the 
like. He then captured her, and ordered a 
Frenchman by the name of Le Roy, who was a 
passenger on board of the vessel, to act the “ap 
tain, and to pretend to have a French pass. He 
then declared the ship, which he called ‘* The 
November,”’’ because she was taken in that month, 
a prize to England, as if observing forms of legal 
authority, and intending to claim for his conduct, 
as he did on his trial, the protection of the com- 
mission authorizing him to take French ships. 
From this vesse] he took two horses and some 
quilts, which he sold at Malabar, and the proceeds 
of which he divided among his men, and ten or 
twelve bales of cotton. The vessel itself he car- 
ried to Madagascar. In December he captured a 
Moorish ketch of fifty tons burthen, from which 
he obtained thirty tubs of sugar, tobacco and 
myrrh, and a bale of coffee, and then turned her 
adrift. The goods were divided among the men. 
In January, he met, near Callicut, a Portuguese 
ship from Bengal, and took from her two chests 
of opium, thirty jars of butter, a ton of wax, half 
a ton of iron, a hundred bags of rice, two chests 
of East India goods, and some powder, estimated 
in all to be worth four or five hundred pounds. 
The opium he sold on the coast, and the produce 
he divided among the men. The ship was sunk. 
In the same month he made his great prize in the 
capture of an Armenian vessel of 400 tons bur- 
then, called the Quedagh Merchant, commanded 
by an Englishman named Wright. He disposed 
of a large portion of the goods taken from her, on 
the coast, to the value of £12,000, which he 
shared with his crew, reserving forty shares, as 
stipulated, for himself and owners. While thus 
disposing of these goods, he frequently plundered 
the Banian merchants, with whom he traded, and 


in that way added about five hundred pieces of | P 


eight to his booty. He then sailed with the cap- 
tured ship to Madagascar, where he arrived in the 
beginning of May, 1798, and where he divided 
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with his men the goods which remained, and 
which yielded three bales to ashare. Each share 
from this vesse] was calculated to have amounted 
to nearly two hundred pounds in money, and the 
same amount in goods, or £400 for each share, 
making the entire prize about £64,000 value, or 
£32,000 in money, and the like amount in goods, 
and Kidd’s portion in both of the value of £16,- 
000, the whole number of shares being about 160. 
Thus, it will be observed, that of this rich prize, 
containing the great bulk of his spoil, the larger 
portion went to the men. 

When Kidd arrived at Madagascar with the 
Quedagh Merchant, he found there the Motha 
frigate, an East India Company’s ship, turned pi- 
rate, and then called the Resolution, and com- 
manded by an Englishman, one Culliford. Instea 
of apprehending this man and his crew, as it was 
his duty to have done, and as they themselves were 
fearful at first he would do, he iromediately entered 
into friendly communication with them, furnishing 
Culliford with four cannon, and received in return 
four or five hundred pounds in money. 

In justification of his seizure of the Quedagh Mer- 
chant, Kidd pretended on the trial, and there was 
some slight evidence in support of the allegation, 
that the vessel sailed under a French pass, and that 
he was, therefore, authorized by his first commis- 
sion to seize her. The pass, however, was not 
produced, and he accounted for its absence by aver- 
ring that it was with some other papers which had 
been taken from him when he was apprehended in 
America, and which were kept from him by Lord 
Bellomont. It appears, however, that he took no 
pains to have that or any other ship condemned, 
ae the French col § captured on his voyage 
to New York. His excuse, therefore, if true, 
was not sufficient to exculpate him from the crim 
of firscy so justly chargeable from this omission. 

idd burnt his ship, the Adventure Galley, «: 
Madagascar, and went on board of the Quedagh 
Merchant,* refusing 20,000 rupees which her Ar- 
menian merchant owners offered him for her ran- 
som. He exchanged also at Madagascar, the am- 
munition, arms, and other furniture of the Adven- 
ture Galley, for forty bales of calicoes, silks, and 
other goods, five or six tons of sugar, forty pounds 
weight of dust and bar gold, and eighty pounds of 
bar silver.t 

Ninety-five of his men left him there, and joined 
Culliford, and as they had the largest part of the 
booty, the amount which reached America must 
have been comparatively small. He induced, how- 
ever, some few others, five or six in number, to 
join him, and then sailed for the West Indies, 
where he arrived in April or May, 1699, in distress 
for provisions, which he fruitlessly endeavored to 
obtain at Anguilla and St. Thomas. He succeeded 
at length, by means of one Henry Bolton, a mer- 
chant of Antigua, whom he met at Mona, in ob- 
taining some from Curagoa. The president and 
council of Nevis, being advised of his presence in 
the West Indies, immediately despatched informa- 
tion of it to the government in England, and sent 
the Queensborough man-of-war in pursuit of him. 
This was done in pursuance of orders previously 
received from the board of trade, declaring him a 


* Account of the Proceedings in relation to Capt. Kidd, 
. ll. 
+ According to Kidd himself, in his examination before 


the Earl of Bellomont on his arrival at Boston, communi- 
cated to the National Intelligencer of 22d January, 1846, 








by Col. Peter Force. 


















































pirate, in consequence more especially of his cap- 
ture of the Quedagh Merchant, news of which had 
been sent to England by the East India Company 
in August, 1698. Circulars had been sent to the 
governors of all the different plantations in Amer- 
ica, With orders to seize him at the first opportu- 
nity. 

His movements now became important. He had 
at Anguilla learnt, for the first time, that he had 
been proclaimed a pirate. We have followed him 
from his departure from New York in the winter 
of 1696-7, until his return to the American coast, 
and have observed the property which he had at- 
tained. What became of both is an interesting 
inquiry at least to the money-diggers. On receiv- 
ing his supply of provisions from Curagoa, he pur- 
chased from Bolton the sloop Antonio, commanded 
by Samuel Wood of Philadelphia, in which he 
placed the goods and bullion and gold dust which 
he had received at Madagascar in exchange for the 
articles which he sold from the Adventure Galley. 
The rest of his booty, consisting of about one hun- 
dred and fifty bales of goods, seventy or eighty 
tons of sugar, ten tons of junk iron, fourteen or 
fifteen anchors, and forty tons of saltpetre, he left 
in the Quedagh Merchant, with twenty guns in the 
hold, and thirty mounted. Leaving the Quedagh 
Merchant in charge of Bolton and twenty-two men, 
on the south side of Hispaniola, he sailed in the 
Antonio with forty men for New York. This di- 
vision of the propery and the leaving of the 
Moorish ship in the West Indies, prove that Kidd 
was not sure of a good reception by Bellomont, 
thongh his returning home at all displays a reliance 
by him on the protection of the influential persons 
connected with him originally. As he approached 
New York, he proceeded therefore with great cau- 
tion. He first put into Delaware Bay, at Lewis- 
town, to make some slight repairs, and take in 
supplies.* News soon spread of his arrival on the 
coast, and a sloop, well manned, set out to take 
him.t This was early in June, 1699. He then 
sailed round the east end of Long Island, into the 
Sound as far as Oyster Bay. In a letter to Bello- 
mont, he states his reason for not going directly to 
the place where the governor was, that ‘‘ the cla- 
morous and false stories that have been repeated 
of me, made me fearful of visiting or coming into 
any harbor till I could hear from your lordship.”’ 
At Oyster Bay he communicated with his family 
and friends in New York, and in a day or two af- 
terwards, a Mr. Emot came down from there, and 
was taken on board the sloop. Kidd probably 
learnt here that Lord Bellomont was on a visit to 
Boston. He therefore turned about, and went to 
Rhode Island, where he landed Emot, whom he 
despatehed to Boston to engage from Bellomont his 
safety if he should Jand. This was given on con- 
dition that what Emot said was true. In the mean 
time, Kidd proceeded to Block Island, where he 
was joined by his wife and children, in company 
with a Mr. Clark. After answering Bellomont’s 
letter, he sailed over to Gardiner’s Island, for the 
purpose of landing Mr. Clark, on his return to 
New York. Kidd himself did not land at Gardi- 
ner’s Island, but he left with Mr. Gardiner a por- 
tion of his treasure, which was afterwards deliv- 
ered up to the commissioners appointed by the gov- 
ernor to receive it at Boston. He then sailed for 
Boston in the Antonio, where he arrived on the Ist 

* Several persons were apprehended for furnishing these 
supplies, 

t Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, vol. ii., p. 215. 
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day of July. Kidd was suffered to be at large 
until the 6th of July, when he was apprehended,* 
the sloop appraised, and all his property taken 
possession of by the commissioners, who returned 
an account, including the treasure delivered to Mr. 
Gardiner, of 1,111 ounces of gold, 2,353 ounces 
of silver, 57 bags of sugar, 41 bales of goods, and 
17 pieces of canvass. 

It is remarkable, that a portion of this property 
was brought on board of the Antonio by Mrs. Kidd, 
and afterwards transferred to her lodgings in the 
house of Duncan Campbell of Boston, where it 
was seized by the commissioners. Besides several 
= of plate, she brought with her from New 

ork two hundred and sixty dollars in money of 
her own, and twenty-five English crowns belonging 
to her maid. This circumstance, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that his children also accompa- 
nied his wife, seems to show that Kidd contem- 
plated the probable event of returning to the 
Quedagh Merchant, and had sent for his family in 
order to be prepared for such a turn in his affairs. 
Mrs. Kidd petitioned the governor and council to 
have this property returned, and an order was on 
the 19th of July made, granting her request.+ 

On the 17th of July news reached Boston, that 
after taking out her goods, which were carried to 
Curagoa, the mate left in charge of the Quedagh 
Merchant had set her on fire. This information 
was communicated by Captain Nicholas Evertse, 
who saw the ship on fire near Hispaniola.f 

From this narrative of Kidd’s cruise, derived 
from the evidence given on his trial, from the 
pamphlet vindicating Bellomont, from his own let- 
ters and examination, and other authentic sources, 
it is apparent that he did not, on his return, either 
land on the shores, or sail in the waters of New 
York westward of Oyster Bay ; that both his trea- 
sure and sloop were carried to Boston, and that the 
other vessels in which he sailed, the Adventure 
Galley and Quedagh Merchant, were both destroyed 
by fire, one at Madagascar, the other near His- 
paniola ; and that the booty which he had collected 
otherwise than from the last named vessel, was in- 
considerable. 

On being advised of Kidd's arrest, the home 
government despatched a ship of war to take him 
to England. His case now began to awaken an 
interest in the public mind. The delay both in his 
apprehension after his reaching Boston, and in get- 
ting him home by the ministry ;—for the ship or- 
dered on that duty put back in consequence of a 
storm; and the partnership existing between him 
and several of the ministers, both served the pur- 

ses of excitement against the administration. 

Ie reached London on the 12th of April, 1700, 
but his trial did not take place until the 8th of 
May,1701. He was found guilty on an indictment 
for the murder of Moore, the gunner, and on five 
separate indictments for piracy. Several of his 
men also were tried at the same time, some of 
whom were convicted, and others acquitted. He 
was sentenced to be hung, and in the same month 
was accordingly executed. 

At the same time that the trial of Kidd was 
going on, the House of Commons were proceeding 


* Hutchinson says, (vol. ii., p. 119,) that when the of- 
ficer arrested him, he attempted to draw his sword, but 
was prevented by a in company. 

+ Massachusetts . 

t Account of the proceedings in relation to 

. 10, and Report of the Commissioners of 

lantations, in National Intelligencer, uf supra. 


. Kidd, 
e and 
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upon an impeachment of the Earl of Oxford and 
Lord Somers for certain high crimes and misde- 
meanors, one of which related to their connection 
with Kidd, and their agency in passing the com- 
missions and grant, as prejudicial to the trade of 
the kingdom and dishonorable to the king. It was 
contended that the grant with the commission of 
Kidd, of the goods of the pirates, before their con- 
viction, was contrary to the law of England and to 
the bill of rights ; and that a grant of the goods of 
others, taken by them, was violative of the rights 
of property, which sti!l belonged to the original 
owners notwithstanding the capture—piracy work- 
ing no change of title. ‘To this it was answered, 
that a pirate is hostis humani gencris, and any per- 
son may destroy him and thereby gain a property 
in his goods ; and that the grant of the king in 
this case of the property of others found in the 
possession of the pirates, was qualified and limited 
to such title as he might confer—his title being to 
the goods of which no owners could be found.* 
The participation of the accused in the charge and 
profits of the expedition, authorized only by their 
own official acts, was highly censurable. On tak- 
ing the vote, however, the House of Lords stood, 
contents 56—non-contents 23 ; thus acquitting them 
of the charges. The Earl of Bellomont died at 
New York, on the 5th of March, 1700-1, and be- 
fore any measures were taken against him, as was 
supposed would be the case, at least to the extent 
of a motion to recall him from the provincial gov- 
ernment.f 

Kidd has left no particular account or justifica- 
tion of his conduct. He insisted, however, on his 
trial and after his conviction, that he was innocent ; 
that he had been constrained by his men, and pre- 
vented by them from bringing his prizes to con- 
demnation, and that he had captured no vessels 
except those which had French passports, or sailed 
under the French flag. He was, however, clearly 
guilty of piracy. He had failed to have his prizes 
adjudicated upon for no sufficient reason—probably 
because he expected to be shielded from harm by 
the powerful individuals who had sent out his ship, 
on account of the care he had taken, as he stated 
in his letter to Bellomont from Block Island, to 
preserve the owners’ interest. It was a vain ex- 
pectation, for no one of them appears to have 
exerted himself in his behalf; but on the contrary 
all seem to have deserted him entirely, as the best 
means of repudiating his acts. 

Within a few months past much has appeared 
in the public journals in regard to Kidd. A vessel 
sunk in the North river, at the base of the Dun- 
derbergh, in the Highlands of Hudson river, has 
been supposed to be his ship, and to contain his 
treasure. In support of this opinion, two pamph- 
lets have been published; one entitled, ‘ An 
account of some of the traditions and experiments 
respecting Captain Kidd’s piratical vessel,’’ and 
the other, ‘‘A wonderful mesmeric revelation, 
giving an account of the discovery and description 
of a sunken vessel near Caldwell’s Landing, sup- 
posed to be that of the pirate Kidd, including an 
account of his character and death, at a distance 
of nearly three hundred miles from the place.” 


* Evelyn is in error when he says, that the lords were 
impeached for “setting the great seal to the pardon of 
the arch pirate, who had turned pirate.” His statement, 
however, shows what fuel was used to create the excite- 
ment. Dr. Holmes quotes Evelyn without remark. 
(American Annals, vol. i., p. 473.) 

t Chalmer’s Revolt of the Colonies, vol. i., p. 290. 





The traditions referred to, assert that Kidd's vessel! 
was chased up the river by some English men-of- 
war, and that in order to prevent her capture, those 
on board set fire to her, and escaped to the shore 
with as much of the money as they could carry ; 
leaving, however, the largest portion of the gold 
and silver on board of the wreck, which sank at 
the entrance of the Highlands. Kidd and some of 
his men went further up the river in boats, and 
crossing over the country, reached Boston in tha: 
way. These traditions are garnished with sundry 
marvellous incidents, such as Kidd’s running his 
sword through a child which had been left by its 
mother in a log house in the woods, as he ani 
the men approached it ; and an old Indian’s coming 
all the way from Michigan, many years since, to 
point out to a young one who accompanied him, 
the place where the vessel which was loaded with 
gold had sunk. But the revelations of Mesmer- 
ism are the most remarkable. A Mrs. Chester, 
the wife of Charles Chester, of Lynn, in Massa- 
chusetts, who declares that she had never heard 
anything about the sunken vessel, that she had 
never been on the Hudson in her life, that she had 
no knowledge of the history of Kidd, and that she 
had not been spoken to in reference to the subject 
before being mesmerized, being put in a magnetic 
state, revealed the sunken vessel at the proper 
place, and discovered through some extraordinary 
power, that a pirate had been its captain, who was 
a large stout man—not tall—with a large chest, 
broad breast and shoulders, stout neck, a Roman- 
like nose, piercing eyes, head very broad, with 
enormous cautiousness, combativeness, and de- 
structiveness—in a word, having the ¢out ensembi: 
of a bloodthirsty flibustier. She also saw in the 
vessel, chests filled with bars of solid gold, heaps 
of precious stones, including diamonds, having 
been once in shot bags, which were now decayed ; 
** gold watches like duck’s eggs in a pond of wa- 
ter,’’ a diamond necklace, and of course, near it, 
the remains of a beautiful young lady. This mos: 
singular revelation, as it is corroborated by th: 
traditions, presents us with another triumph of 
animal magnetism, and must serve not only to 
advance that science, but to demonstrate how much 
safer it is to rely upon tradition, than upon record 
evidence made in courts of justice, held cotempo- 
raneously with the events, or official documents 
preserved in the public archives. In the present 
case, mesmerism has taken a progressive step ; for 
it has not only diselosed what is now to be found 
in the waters of the Cocks-rack, but also, who was 
there one hundred and forty-five years ago. In this 
new application of the science, we may hope not 
only to see the earth disembowelled, but the very 
forms and features of the ancient time brought up 
to our present view. What is more remarkable, 
if the traditions existed as is pretended, is, that no 
individual or company should have undertaken, 
when the witnesses were living, to raise the ves- 
sel, especially as so many persons were found 
near the time of the transactions of Kidd, eredu- 
lous enough to ruin themselves in vain explorations 
after his money. But that, perhaps, was not an 
age of enterprise like the present, nor of—hum- 
bug. 

Traditionary evidence can be relied on to a lim- 
ited extent. It is generally based upon some truth. 
This truth, resting in memory alone, is liable to 
draw to itself the speculations and surmises of 
each narrator, until they become impressions, and 
by that means are finally incorporated with it. 
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Especially is this true, of the strange or the mar- 
vellous. It is, therefure, not improbable, that there 
may have been some foundation for the traditions 
in the present case. - an easy and natural growth 
in the manner to which we have referred, the 
sinking of a strange vessel in the Hudson river, 
and the dispersion of the crew on its banks, giving 
rise to the conjecture that it was a piratical craft, 
may have come to have been so established. By 
a slight gradation, and during an excitement in 
regard to digging fur Kidd’s money, which has 
prevailed at times to a great extent, the vessel and 
crew may have been supposed to have been his, 
and in process of time the conjectural connection 
of his name with the sunken vessel, may have 
assumed the absolute form in which it is now pre- 
sented tous. It may even be that the ship said to 
have been found at the place designated is a pirat- 
ical vessel, and if so, it would still more readily 
have been associated with Kidd. The only cir- 
cumstances of which we have any account, justi- 
fying even such a supposition, are very slight ; and 
we now allude to them, not for the purpose of 
affording a solution of the stories on this subject, 
bat of showing that other events have transpired 
which may have given rise to those stories. They 
are these. About the time of Kidd’s affair, an- 
other pirate, so called, named Bradish, was appre- 
hended in Massachusetts, sent to England, and 
there tried and executed. He was the boatswain’s 
mate of the ship Adventure, which left England in 
March, 1697-8, on a voyage to the island of Bor- 
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mitted them to the care of a gentleman on said 
island; and sent a pilot on board to remove the 
ship and bring her to an island called Gardner’s 
Island; but the wind not favoring, ran over to 
Block Island.’’ They then sent two men to Rhode 
Island to buy a sloop, who were seized by the 
authorities there, on suspicion of the ship being a 
pirate. Some a however, coming alongside 
of the ship, they bought one of them, “and,” 
continues the account, ‘‘ hired another to transport 
them and their money, allowing the sloops’ men to 
take what they pleased out of the ship, and got 
on shore, some in one place, and some in another ; 
landing at farm-houses where they provided them- 
selves with horses, and scattered into divers parts 
of the country ; the captain and some others with 
him, coming into this province. Upon the first 
intelligence whereof, a proclamation was issued, 
and hue and cries sent through the province, and 
into the neighboring governments, to pursue and 
seize all such of them as could be found with their 
treasure. The captain, with ten more of the com- 
pany, are apprehended and in custody here, in 
order to a trial ; who, upon examination, severally 
confessed the particulars before recited; and a 
considerable quantity of money, to the value of 
near three thousand pounds, with several goods 
and merchandises taken out of the said ship, are 
seized. Seven or eight more are apprehended 
within Connecticut government, and pursuit is 
making after the rest.’’** What became of the ship 
does not appear from the statement before us. We 





neo. Having stopped at Polonais on the way, for 


leave the reader to draw his own conelusions, 


water, a portion of the crew took advantage of the | merely remarking, that if he chose to indulge his 


absence of the captain and other officers, and some 
of the crew on shore, to ran off with the ship. 
Bradish was chosen commander, and the money 
on board the ship, amounting to about $40,000, 
divided among the mutineers. They do not appear 
to have captured any vessels. They finally sailed 
for America, and arrived at Long Island, ‘* where,”’ 
says a contemporaneous account, ‘‘ the said Cap- 
tain Bradish went ashore, carried the most of his 
money and some rings and jewels with him ; com- 


|imagination on the subject, to one half the extent 


that others have indulged theirs on the subject of 
Kidd, he may readily fancy that this ship, or one 
of the sloops, made its way into the North river, 
and there some of these men landed in the High- 
lands, after scuttling their vessel, and escaped in 
that way. 


*This account was transmitted to Secretary Vernon, 
and may be found in Hutchinson, Vol. ii., p. 116. 








THE MOTHER’S FAITH. 


“ Hark how the wind is whistling, mother, 
List to the driving rain ; 

And, alas, to think that my gentle brother 
Is tossed on the stormy main.” 

The mother raised her meek blue eye 

From the holy book to the stormy sky, 

And a moment’s flush went o’er her brow 

As she thought of the boiling flood below. 

But she checked her human weakness well, 

And sighed for the heart that would rebel ; 

And then she meekly spoke—“ My love, 

I will not fear, there’s a God above.” 


“But I have been to the garden, mother, 
And the vine is trailed and torn, 

One rose-tree crushed, and pale the other 
Droops like a thing forlorn ; 

And oh! all night how the tall trees creaked, 

As if some fearful woe they shrieked.” 

Again the mother’s pale cheek burned, 


As she thought of him for whom she yearned ; 
But she spoke again in holy trust, 
“The God 1 


worship is good and just.” 








“ But look at the tossing waves, mother, 
How they dash, and foam, and roar, 

And the wild winds howling almost smother 
Their echoings ashore.” 

The mother looked to the ocean wild, 

And her heart grew sick for her absent child, 

And the strong prayer rose from that swelling heart— 

“My God, thy help and aid impart.” 


“ Look, look to the path from the beach, mother ; 
Some neighbor that must be— 
Oh, should he say mine only brother 
Is wrecked in that stormy sea.” 
But the mother’s brow grew deeplier flushed, 
And her very breath at her heart was hushed, 
And the light in her meek and trustful eye 
Grew bright as a star in a frosty sky ; 
Then over the cottage floor she sprung, 
And back the door on its hinges flung, 
And round her wet and weary boy 
She flung her arms in feverish joy. 
The gallant ship is all a wreck, 
But she hath fallen upon his neck ; 
His hard-earned wealth is lost and gone, 
But the God of mercy hath spared her son. 
Mrs. James Gray. 
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Letters from Washington, on which we rely, 
render it probable that Mr. Slidell, our newly ap- 
pointed minister to Mexico, goes clothed with 
power to treat with that government for the cession 
of California to the United States. The intelli- 
gence is vague, but we trust it is true, and that the 
negotiation may prove successful. The natural 
progress of events will undoubtedly give us that 
province just as it gave us Texas. Already Amer- 
ican emigrants thither are to be numbered by thou- 
sands, and we may, at almost any moment, look 
for a declaration, which shall dissolve the slight 
bonds that now link the province to Mexico, and 
ia ag the way for its ultimate annexation to the 

Jnited States. 

Regarding, therefore, the accession of California 
as an event which present tendencies, if not checked 
or counteracted, must render inevitable, we should 
prefer to see it accomplished by an agency, at once 
more direct and less questionable in point of na- 
tional morality. It cannot be disguised that we 
stand open to the charge of having colonized Tex- 
as, and recognized her independence, for the ex- 
press purpose of seizing her soil—that we wrest- 
ed her territory from Mexico, peacefully and by a 
gradual process, to be sure, but as really and as 
wrongfully as if we had conquered her by arms in 
the field of battle. It cannot but be, at least, sus- 
pected that the grounds of the revolution which 
made Texas independent of the central state, 
lacked those essential elements which alone redeem 
rebellion from crime, and justify the disruption of 
those political bonds which constitute a state—that 
no overwhelming necessity for such a step existed 
—and that the reasons assigned, where not palpa- 
bly false, were unsound and frivolous. We were 
not slow to recognize this independence—nor to 
avail ourselves of it, to transfer to ourselves that 
sovereignty which had thus been annulled. 

It will be impossible, under all the circumstances 
of this transaction, to persuade the world that these 
events had no connection with each other, either in 
fact or in the intentions of our government, which, 
directly or indirectly, gave vigor and success to 
them all. Until the memory of this achievement 
shall have somewhat faded, we do not desire to see 
the experiment renewed. If we are to have a fur- 
ther accession of territory, we hope to see it effect- 
ed by an open purchase and a voluntary cession. 
Thus did we come in possession of Florida, includ- 
ing the Oregon dispute, and on terms which the 
country, we believe, thus far at least, does not 
deem extravagant. Texas, it seems not at all un- 
likely, may yet cost us more than would in the be- 
ginning have bought it outright ; and California, it 
may fairly be presumed, may now be purchased, at 
least nemine contradicente, for a sum which the 
country will deem small for so valuable an acquisi- 
tion. 

For, certainly, we do regard it as extremely de- 
sirable that California—a part, at least, of the 
province known by that name—should become the 
property, and remain forever under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States. Lower Califor- 
nia, as it is called, embracing the long, narrow 

ninsula between the Gulf and the Paeific, stretch- 
ing from the 21st to the 33d degree of latitude, a 
distance of above eight hundred miles, with an av- 
erage breadth of about sixty, is universally repre- 
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sented by travellers as sterile and hopelessly deso- 
late. It consists, indeed, of a chain of volcanic, 
treeless, barren mountains of rock, broken only by 
still more dreary plains of sand, destitute of 
streams, swept by fierce tornadoes, and of necessi- 
ty abandoned almost entirely to sterility and desola- 
tion. Scattered spots now and then occur, where 
the torrents of rain have not washed away the soil, 
or where, being surrounded by rocks on every side, 
it has been protected from those influences which 
have made the peninsula, on the whole, the most 
uninhabitable region of the northern temperate 
zone. These, however, are neither frequent 
enough nor large enough to redeem, or relieve, the 
general character of the country ; and Lower Cali- 
fornia must always remain an undesirable posses- 
sion for any country, except one that sways a bar- 
ren sceptre and to which extent, not fertility, of 
territory seems attractive. It may well, therefore, 
be left to Mexico. 

With Upper California the case is different. 
The southern and eastern portions—indeed nearly 
the whole province except that part bordering on 
the Pacific—is scarcely more valuable than the 
lower province. Through the eastern section ex- 
tends the chain of the Rocky Mountains, broken 
into fragments, and converting a wide space of the 
country, through its entire length, into a waste 
perfectly uninhabitable, producing very little vege- 
tation, and through which the traveller, with dan- 
ger and difficulty, finds a casual and precarious 
path. West of this chain lies a vast, sandy plain, 
nearly seven hundred miles in length, with a width 
of one hundred miles at its southern, and two hun- 
dred at its northern extremity. ‘The whole valley 
of the Colorado is utterly barren, and is described 
by an American traveller as a great burial-place of 
former fertility, which can never return. Like its 
branches the river is not navigable. The Gila, 
which forms the southeastern boundary of the prov- 
ince, is a rapid stream, and its upper portion flows 
through rich and beautiful valleys, capable of sup- 
porting a numerous population. In the centre ot 
the northern section of Upper California lies the 
Timpanigos desert, between four and five hundred 
miles square, and probably the most utterly deso- 
Jate region of so great an extent upon the western 
continent. On its northwest border Mary’s river 
takes its rise, and flows southwestwardly about one 
hundred and sixty miles, into its own lake, which 
is about sixty miles in length, and half as wide. 
The valley of the stream has a rich soil, which. 
were not the atmosphere too dry, would be well 
adapted to agricultural purposes, and contains 
many fine groves of aspen and pine, that shelter 
deer, elk and other game. 

The remaining part of Upper California—that 
which lies nearest the Pacific coast—is not only by 
far the best portion of the province, but one of the 
most beautiful regions on the face of the earth. It 
embraces the whole country drained by the waters 
which empty into the Bay of San Francisco. 
These are, first, beginning at the south, the San 
Joaquin, which rises in a lake called Bonavista, in 
latitude 36°, and about three hundred miles north- 
west of the mouth of the Colorado ; it runs thence, 
northwest some six hundred miles, with a deep 
and tranquil current, navigable for two hundred 
and fifty miles above its mouth, and through a val- 
ley six hundred miles in length, and from forty to 
one hundred in width; bounded on every side by 
mountains, which thus enclose a prairie surface, 
covered with trees which skirt the streams, of 
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above 40,000 square miles in superficial extent. | 
Among the highlands which inclose this valley, are 
vast forests filled with the loftiest and finest cedars 
and pines in the world, with every variety of soil, 
fresh water lakes, and every element of unbounded | 
agricultural wealth, except a propitious climate. 
From November to March the whole valley is 
flooded by heavy and incessant rains; and from 
April until autumn an intolerable heat converts this 
vast fen of stagnant waters into a valley of the 
Shadow of Death. This evil, however, it is confi- 
dently asserted, is susceptible of an easy remedy | 
by draining these accumulated waters into the | 
river. 

From the north flows another and much larger 
river, the Sacramente, which, rising among the 
mountains that skirt the lower border of Oregon, 
flows for nearly three hundred miles through aa | 
open, level country, naturally fertile, and annually 
overflowed by the waters of the river, which thus, 
like the Nile, enriclYes and adorns the region 
through which it runs; cut on the east side by nu- 
merous tributary streams skirted with timber, and 
striped upon the west by groves, and lakes, and great 
savannas, and presenting one of the richest and 
most beautiful regions on the face of the earth.* 
In the wet season this river is navigable to steam- 
ers of three hundred tons for nearly two hundred 
miles above its mouth ; and even in the dryest sea- 
son, small boats without difficulty make their way 
for over one hundred miles to what is called the 
Forks, where the Sacramento receives its great 
western branch, named upon the map of Capt. 
Wilkes, Destruction river, which rises in the Sier- 
ra Nevada, and flows for about two hundred miles 
with a rapid current, through a fertile region, into 
its principal stream. The Jesus Maria rises amid 
the heights of the Snowy Mountains, directly south 
of Cape Mendocino ; and, flowing south at an av- 
erage distance of twenty miles from the ocean, 
through a region of hills and rolling plains, heavily 
covered with forests of most valuable timber, falls 
into the Bay of San Francisco. 

The valuable part of Upper California is thus 
seen to embrace that region of the province drained 
by the waters that discharge themselves, at San 

rancisco, into the Pacific sea. Its superficial ex- 
tent cannot be estimated at less than 40,000 square 
miles, nearly as much as that of the state of New 
York, and two thirds that of the British Islands. 
Of its beauty and fertility, all travellers agree in 
giving most glowing and enthusiastic descriptions. 
Perouse, one of the earliest of its visitants, says, 
that its ‘climate differs a little from that of the 
southern provinces of France ; at least, the cold is 
never so piercing there, but the heat of summer is 
much more moderate, owing to the continual fogs 
which reign there, and which procure for the land 
a humidity very favorable to vegetation.”” Imme- 
diately upon the coast it has been represented that 
the sea-winds and fogs blast the foliage of trees in 
exposed situations ; but on leaving the ocean noth- 
ing of the kind is witnessed, and all are alike en- 
chanted with the boundless fertility and unequalled 
beauty of the inland regions. The ‘English 


voyager, Vancouver, who traversed this country at 
an early day, after speaking of the mountains, | 
‘the sides and summits of which exhibited a high 
degree of luxuriant fertility,”’ says : 

“* We had not proceeded far, when we entered a 
country I little expected to find in these regions. 





* Farnham. 
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For about twenty miles, it could only be compared 
to a park, which had originally been planted with 
the true old English oak ; the underwood, that had 
probably attained its early growth, had the appear- 
ance of having been cleared away, and had left the 
stately lords of the forest in complete possession of 
the soil, which was covered with luxuriant herb- 
age, and beautifully diversified with pleasing emi- 
nences and valleys; which, with the lofty range 
of mountains that bounded the prospect, required 
only to be adorned with the neat habitations of an 
industrious people, to produce a scene not inferior 
to the most studied effect of taste in the disposal 
of grounds.”’ 

The same traveller was struck with ‘ the quali- 
ty, quantity and variety of its excellent productions, 


not only indigenous to the country, but appertain- 


ing to the temperate, as well as torrid zone ;’’ and 


he makes the remark, that ‘* not one species had 
been sown or planted that had not flourished and 
yielded its fruits in abundance, and of excellent 
quality.”’ Equally explicit, and of still more au- 
thority, is the statement of Humboldt : 

“‘ New California is as well watered and fertile, 
as Old California is arid and stony. The climate is 
much more mild than in the same latitudes on the 
eastern side of the New Continent, (which includes 
the Atlantic coast from Boston to Savannah,) the 
frequent fogs give vigor to vegetation and fertilize 
the soil, which is covered with a black and spongy 
earth.” 

Although agriculture, throughout this vast and 
fertile region, is of the rudest and mest unskilful 
character, nearly all kinds of grain have been 
readily raised. In the immediate neighborhood of 
San Francisco Bay the most extraordinary crops 
are easily produced. Dr. Marsh, long a resident 
on the banks of the Sacramento, informed Mr. 
Farnham that from ten bushels of wheat he had 
known to be harvested a crop of 3652; thongh he 
says that the average yield is from 30 to 50 bush- 
els from one thatis sown.* The first part of this 
statement is incredible; but Commodore Wilkes 
mentions an instance in which 3600 bushels were 
harvested from 30 sown: and he places the 
average crop at 80 fold.t The most moderate of 
these statements exhibits a degree of fertility sel- 
dom found in the most favored regions of the 
earth. Indian corn is said to return about 156 fold. 
The potato thrives ; hemp, flax, oats, pwc! peas, 
fruits of all kinds, and indeed all the productions 
of the temperate zone, are produced in great abun- 
dance, and with the greatest ease; while in the 
southern portion, cotton, tobacco, figs, lemons, 
olives, oranges, and especially grapes, seem to 
find a native and most propitious soi]; and the 
marshes about the mouths of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento, may easily be turned into some of 
the richest and most beautiful rice fields in the 
world. 

Here, then, lies upon the Pacific coast, adjoining 
our western border, included between the parallels 
which embrace the southern sections of the United 
States, and stretching northward to the southern 
boundary of Oregon, a region of country capable 
of sustaining a greater population than now in- 
habits the entire American Union. Traversed, 
through its entire length, and from its most remote 
corners, by noble rivers all concentrating their 
waters, and forming at their common mouth, the 


* Farnham’s California, p. 343. 
t Exploring Expedition, vol. v., p. 159. 
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finest harbor perhaps in the world ;—abounding in 
timber of the best quality for ship-building and all 
naval purposes, easily floated to a common point, 
and that the beautiful and capacious harbor of 
San Francisco; containing measureless water- 
power, immense agricultural] resources, and all the 
elements which nature can furnish of national 
wealth and national consequence—it is yet shut out 
from the influences of Christian civilization and 
abandoned to a people who neither know its capac- 
ities, nor feel the pressure of any obligation to de- 
velop and expand them. The aggregate population 
is probably below 20,000 ; the harvested crops in 
1839 amounted to 69,000 bushels of wheat, 22,000 
of maize, and 15,000 of barley; and the whole 
annual merchantable production of the country, in- 
cluding cattle and furs, its staple commodities, is 
estimated by Capt. Wilkes at less than a million 
of dollars. Nor is there anything in the history of 
the country, to induce the hope that, under its 
present control, it will ever attain that position, 
and serve those ends, in the great scheme of the 
world’s civilization, for which Providence has so 
clearly designed it. 

For more than three hundred years it has been 
under exclusive Spanish dominion. Yet up to the 
present time, notwithstanding its immense advanta- 
ges for trade, it has no commerce ; in spite of its 
fertility, it has no agriculture; its water power 
and ability to yield a bountiful supply of every 
raw material, have not erected a solitary manufac- 
turing establishment within its borders; and the 
whole country is even now as far removed from 
that high and palmy state of wealth, cultivation 
and power of which it is susceptible, as it was be- 
fore the Spaniard Cobrillo, in 1542, first explored 
its coast and landed upon its shore. We have 
stated the probable ulation of California at 
20,000. Captain Wilkes estimates it ac but 
15,000, of whom some 9000 are Indians, 3000 
whites, and 2000 of mixed blood. The whites, 
who are the only persons of any political account, 
inherit all the vices, with none of the half virtues 
of their Spanish ancestry ; they are utterly igno- 
rant, indolent and rapacious, eruel to their wives 
and dependants, destitute of spirit, industry and 
courage, and perfectly incapable of the slightest 
emotions of ambition, or the faintest pulsation of 
energy and enterprise.* 

No one who cherishes a faith in the wisdom of 
an overruling Providence, and who sees in the na- 
tional movements which convulse the world, the 
silent operation of an invisible but omnipotent 
hand, can believe it to be for the interest of human- 
ity, for the well-being of the world, that this vast 
and magnificent region should continue forever in 
its present state. Capable of sustaining millions 
of people, of conferring upon them all the physical 
comforts of life, and of raising them to the highest 
point of mental and moral cultivation, if only they 
have the energy and ability to use its resources— 
so long as desolation broods upon it, so long as the 
shadows of ignorance, indolence and moral degra- 
dation hang around it, the manifest designs of 
Providence are unfulfilled, and the paramount in- 
terests of the world lack due advancement. While 
California remains in possession of its present in- 
habitants, and under control of its present govern- 
ment, there is no hope of its regeneration. This 
will demand a life, an impulse of energy, a fie 
ambition, of which no spark can ever be struc 


*Com. Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition. Vol. v., p. 175. 
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from the soft sluggishness of the American Span- 
iard. Attempts have been occasionally made by 
Mexico to colonize the province ; but they were 
marked by the most perfect ignorance of the nature 
of the enterprise as well as of the country, and 
ended in bringing misery upon the emigrants, and 
loss and ridicule upon the central government.* In 
1836, the people of the province rebelled, and de- 
clared Upper California independent of Mexico, 
and expelled the Mexican troops and officials from 
the country. But according to Commander Wilkes, 
the people were excited to this by the acts of 
the foreigners resident among them ; and after the 
first temporary ebullition of the borrowed patriot- 
ism thus infused, they settled back into their old 
inaction, varied only by sundry extempore acts of 
atrocious villany, and soon returned at least to the 
nominal rule of the Mexican republic. They have 
not the character required to redeem their country 
from its low estate. The boundless wealth of land 
and sea which has been lavished upon it, must for- 
ever remain useless, till mental and moral powers 
are found to use it. For never were uttered, by 

t or | pear eae, truer words than those noble 
ines of Wordsworth— 


** Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to rue Brave, and Power and Deity ; 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the Sout 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free.”’ 


California, to become the seat of wealth and 
power for which Nature has marked it, must pass 
into the hands of another race. And whocancon- 
jecture what would now have been its condition, 
had its first colonists been of the stock which peo- 
pled the Atlantic coast? Compare its adjacent 
seas, unruffled by winds, and perfectly free from 
shoals and dangerous currents—the seas named 
pacific, from their placid and ever quiet waters— 
with **New England’s stern and rock-bound 
coast,’’ or the northern and western shores of Eu- 
rope. Its soil yields freely and lavishly, to the 
most ordinary cultivation, an immense variety of 
the necessaries of life and the staples of commerce. 
No portion of Europe is more richly endowed with 
all the wealth of nature—the ‘dread magnifi- 
cence’’ of earth and heaven. Yet all these im- 
mense advantages, in the language of Forbes, the 
English traveller, ‘‘ had not the power to rouse 
the dormant energies of the Spaniard. It appeared 
as if these extraordinary bounties of nature had the 
effect of lulling them into apathy. The coasts 
were without commerce or navigation; and a 
deathlike tranquillity reigned throughout the prov- 
ince.” 

We have already remarked that the inevitable 
course of events—which, in the end, will always 
be seen to coincide perfectly with the highest wis- 
dom and expediency—which is, in fact, the silent, 
resistless legislation of the Omnipotent Lawgiver— 
must, ere long, place California beneath other 
sovereignty than that which now benumbs its pow- 
ers and stifles and stagnates its undeveloped ener- 
gy. And not only is this result inevitable, but if 
the considerations we have adduced have any 
weight, it must be regarded, upon every principle 
of a wide expediency, as highly desirable. It is a 
consummation upon which every reflecting person 
must look with pleasure and hope. So impera- 
tively is this conviction forced upon the mind of 


* Forbes’ California, p. 147. 
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the most disinterested observers—even of those | 
whose interests and feelings are most hostile to the | 
course the matter seems likely to take—that a | 
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evidence, and must therefore pass for simple asser- 
tions. But he declares, very emphatically, that 
the general good of humanity demands that the 


Mexican correspondent of the London Times, | whole of Mexico should pass into the hands of 


while urging the British government to obtain pos- | 


session of California, in order to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the United States, employs the 
following very emphatic language concerning the 
general result to which we have alluded. His 
letter bears date, 


** Mexico, Sept. 29, 1845. 

“In the opinion of many, the existence, as a 
nation, of Mexico, is hastening to its termination ; 
and, as far as I can see, no great man appears 
who 1s equal to the regeneration of the republic. 
The government is powerless, even in the capital ; 
the departments barely hold on the central state ; 
there is no population to till the finest soil in the 
world; and riches, above and below ground, 
remain unexplored, for want of intelligence and 
hands to work them. If England will not inter- 
fere, the doom of Mexico is sealed, and in the 
course of a few years i must be incorporated with 
the United States. The government and people of 
the United States entertain no doubt on this sub- 
ject. ‘They say that they do not interfere in the 
affairs of Europe, and that they are determined 
no European power shall interfere with them in 
the affairs of the new world. By aggression, 
annexation, or conquest, they are resolved on 
enticing all Mexico, down to the Isthmus, within 
the Union; and, come what may, that end must 
sooner or later be accomplished. 1 am fully aware 
of the danger to which the monetary cireulation 
of Europe will be exposed, when the silver dis- 
tricts of Mexico are under the control of the Amer- 
ican congress, and of the imprudence of our per- 
mitting a naval power, like that of the United 
States, to become the richest nation in the world; 
but I cannot help admitting, at the same time, that 
if Great Britain will not interfere, the general good 
of humanity must be advanced by the annexation of 
this country to the American Union. The tide of 
emigration will, instead of flowing directly, take 
the current of the United States, and even millions 
of English, Scotch and Irish emigrants can pass 
through the American ports to fix as settlers in 
this land of milk and honey. The wretched 
Indian race must give way before the influx of a 
white population, and myriads of acres, now 
untilled, will teem with wealth and abundance. 
The climate is magnificent, except on the coast, 
and in particular districts fever does not appear. 
Every European production can be raised; and I 
may say there is room for all the emigration that 
ean be poured in a quarter of a century from the 
British Isles. The next good to the British occu- 
— of Mexico, is its incorporation with the 

nited States. We shall find, when it takes 
place, immediate employment of our poor, a con- 
sumption of British manufactures spread over this 
great continent, the dispensation of the English 
language and English feelings over an almost 
boundless territory. We must, in short, make up 
our minds to this result, and happy will it be for 
the common interests of humanity—unless Great 
Britain should take the matter directly into her own 
hands, alarmed at the growing power of the Uni- 
ted States, and their dominion over the mining dis- 
tricts from which our monetary circulation is fur- 
nished—when it is accomplished.” 

The writer of this passage attributes designs to 
the United States which are unsustained by any 





some foreign power. If this be true of the whole, 
(and, for our purpose, it is not necessary either to 
admit or question this,) it must certainly be true 
of California; and no one, we apprehend, will 
hesitate to admit that that country would be 
immensely advanced in wealth and power; that a 
new field for civilization and all the arts of Chris- 
tian life would be opened ; and that “‘ the general 
good of humanity must be advanced’ by the occu- 
pation of that country by another than the Spanish 
race, 

This point, then, being conceded, it remains 
only to inquire, into whose hands shall California 
pass? What nation of the earth shall succeed to 
Mexico, whenever the sovereignty shall pass from 
her grasp? 

There are, we believe, but two powers to whom 
the design of acquiring California is ever ascribed. 
One of these is Great Britain; the other is the 
United States. The German Algemeine Zeitung, 
a few months since, announced the establishment 
by Russia, of a post at Bodega, in California, and 
ascribed to that colossal power of the North the 
intention of obtaining a foothold, and ultimately 
acquiring dominion, in that extensive province. 
The Zatung was evidently ignorant of the facts 
from which it sought to draw so important conclu- 
sions. Bodega was first established by the Rus- 
sian Fur Company, in 1812, with the permission 
of the then Governor of Monterey, to erect a few 
small huts for salting their beef. It gradually 
increased until it successfully resisted the attempt 
—feeble at the best—of the Spanish authonties to 
drive it away. But its maintenance became too 
expensive for the purposes of its establishment, 
and, in 1839, it was transferred, with all its prop- 
erty, for the sum of $30,000 to Capt. Suter, an 
American emigrant, who has nearly supreme com- 
mand of a very large tract of land upon the eastern 
bank of the Sacramento. At the time of the visit 
of Commander Wilkes, the guns had been re- 
moved, the stock transferred, the Russian occu- 
pants, a few hundreds in number, scattered, and 
the post was entirely and forever abandoned.* 
Russia, then, it may safely be presumed, has no 
design of obtaining possession of any portion of 
California. 

By Great Britain, on the other hand, such a pur- 
pose, we have no doubt, has long been cherished. 
It is generally known that as long ago as in 
1537, by an arrangement with the English creditors 
of the Mexican government, lands in that country, 
to the amount of 125,000,000 of acres, were set 
apart for the payment of the debts which Mexico had 
incurred in England. The precise terms on which 
this mortgage was effected are more clearly and 
succinctly stated in the following letter from the 
Hon. Mr. Cushing to the writer of this sketch, 
than elsewhere within our knowledge. The letter 
has already been published in the Courier and En- 
quirer, from the columns of which journal we copy 
it :— 

** Newhuryport, 24th October, 1845. 

‘Dear Sir :—I have before me sundry docu- 
ments, which appertain to the subject of your 
inquiry as to the interest of the British holders of 
Mexican bonds in the territory of California. 


*See Narrative of Exploring Expedition, Vol. v. 4 
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I. By decree of the President ad interim of the 
Mexican Republic, issued April 12th, 1837, under 
the authority of an act of Congress of the 4th of 
the same month, it is declared— 

1. That the entire foreign debt of the republic 
may, if the public creditors see fit, be consolidated 
through the agency of Messrs. Lizardi & Co., and 
of the Mexican minister in London. 

2. That the existing bonds may be exchanged, 
one half for new bonds of such consolidated fund, 
‘and the other half in land warrants on the 
vacant lands in the departments of Texas, Chihua- 
hua, Sonora, and California, at the rate of four 
acres for each pound sterling.” 

7. That, ‘for further security in the payment 
of the principal and interest of the national consol- 
idated fund, the Mexican government spécially 
hypothecates, in the name of the nation, one hun- 
dred millions (100,000,000) of acres of the vacant 
lands in the departments of California, Chihuahua, 
New Mexico, Sonora, and Texas, with special 
guaranty to said consolidated fund until the total 
extinction of the bonds.”’ 

10. That ‘ foreigners, who, in virtue of their 
land warrants shall come to establish themselves 
on their properties, shall acquire from that date 
the title of colonists, and shall participate, they 
and their families, in all the privileges which the 
laws grant, or may grant, to any others of the 
same origin, and under the same conditions.’ 

Other articles of this decree, namely, the 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 8th and 9th, regulate various ques- 
tions of detail, in regard to the new bonds and the 
land warrants. 

If. On the 14th of September, 1837, in pursu- 
ance of a previous meeting of the holders of Mex- 
ican bonds, it was agreed, between them and the 
agents of the Mexican government, to accept the 
offer of the latter, with twelve modifications pro- 
posed, of which the most material to the present 
purpose, are the following, namely : 

2. That (among other things,) instead of at 
once converting one half of the old bonds into land 
warrants, for that half shall be issued deferred 
bonds, ‘which deferred bonds shall be at all times 
receivable in payment of vacant lands in the 
deparments of Texas, Chihuahua, New Mexico 
and California, at the choice of the purchaser, at 
the rate of four acres for each pound sterling.’ 

4. That the deferred bonds shall contain a 
clause stipulating that ‘the Mexican government, 
when thereto required, shall grant to the bearer of 
the said bond full right of property and complete 
possession in the number of acres of land corre- 
sponding to the amount of said bond, with the 
accruing interest thereon, at the rate of four acres 
of land for each pound sterling, of which full and 
complete possession shall be given, by the compe- 
tent authorities, on the presentation of said de- 
ferred bond.’ 

7. That the Mexican government, in addition 
to the general hypothecation of 100,000,000 of 
acres, contained in the 7th article of the decree, 
‘shall specially set apart * * twenty-five mil- 
lions of acres of government Jands in the depart- 
ments having the nearest communication with the 
Atlantic, and which may appear best suited for 
colonization from abroad; the said lands to be 
specifically and exclusively held open for the loca- 
tion of deferred bonds.’ 

14. That bonds of the first class may run until 
the year 1866, and those of the second class until 
the year 1876. 





The other articles:are not particularly important 
to the subject of inquiry. 

III. On the Ist of June, 1839, an act was passed 
by the Mexican Congress, which 

1. Approves the above agreement made with 
the holders of Mexican bonds on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1837. 

2. Grants one year for the proposed conversion 
of the foreign debt. 

4. Requires the executive to take heed that 
‘no lands on the frontier shall be granted to the su)- 
jects of the border states, in the event of any bonds 
falling into their hands, which they may be desir- 
ous of exchanging for lands,’ &c. 

6. Enjoins ‘ that the lands be so divided among 
the emigrants as to prevent their too great concen- 
tration on one point; they are, therefore, to be 
located at some distance from each other, and as 
near to our towns as may be convenient.’ 

IV. On the 29th of July, 1839, there was 
issued by the president ad interim of the Mexican 
Republic, (Santa Anna,) an order in council, of 
twenty-four articles, which regulate, in detail, the 
issue of the new bonds, and especially those of the 
first class, for which a certain portion of the cus- 
tom-house revenues were specially pledged ; but 
this order in council does not materially affect the 
present object. 

Please to observe that the hypothecation of 
100,000,000 of acres of land in California, Texas, 
Chihuahua, New Mexico and Sonora, is perma- 
nent until the whole debt be paid, and the right 
of locating the deferred bonds in California, Texas, 
Chihuahua and New Mexico, also continues until 
these are paid, it being a condition inserted in the 
bonds. Yours truly, 

C. Cusnine.” 


This mortgage, of course, confers no right of 
sovereignty over the mortgaged soi]. But from the 
day of its date, nearly ten years since, to the preseut 
time, it has been made the point d’appui for pro- 
jects of colonization, acquisition and final dominion 
over California. Thus, an English work on Cali- 
fornia—that of Mr. Forbes—published in 1839, 
and written at about the time when the arrange- 
ment noticed above was concluded, remarks that 
**there have been some thoughts of proposing to 
the Mexican government that it should endeavor 
to cancel the English debt which now exceeds 
fifty millions of dollars, by a transfer of California 
to the creditors.’’ And in pursuing the sugges- 
tion, the author says : 

** If California was ceded for the English debt, 
the creditors might be furmed into a company, with 
the difference that they should have a sort of 
SOVEREIGNTY over the territory, somewhat IN THE 
MANNER OF THE East Inp1a Comrany.”’ 

This is, certainly, a most pregnant intimation— 
one which will not be deemed unworthy of notice 
by any who understand the history, organization, 
and character of that gigantic engine of British 
power to which the company in California is to be 
assimilated. Its origin was far more humble than 
that suggested for this new establishment. It 
began simply as a partnership of merchants. In 
the early part of its career it considered itself 
merely a trader in the territories of a foreign 
potentate. It looked closely after its own pecu- 
niary interest, and sought commercial influence 
and the power of wealth, but did not dream of 
political projects, or venture, in any way, to inter- 
fere with the independent states, among whom it 
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had become a commercial resident. Soon, how- 
ever, its conception of its position began to change. 
Political ambition obtained control of it, and soon 
became its informing and shaping spirit. Wealth 
was seen to follow power, and the unhounded, 
unregulated, unprincipled thirst for gold, soon 
drove its devotees—removed from the restraints 
of law and the fear of responsibility—into deeds 
of stupendous guilt. For a stipulated sum of 
money, the company engaged to extirpate an inno- 
cent and independent nation—the Rohillas. Eng- 
lish troops were soon posted, first for pay and then 
from policy, throughout the magnificent province 
of Oude ; and but a short time elapsed before the 
revenues of all the adjacent countries were under 
the administration of British subjects. Thus, in 
the very recent language of the London Times, 
they ‘* began humbly, as merchants and traders— 
they ended proudly, as kings and conquerors.”’ 
Availing itself gradually of the weakness and 
internal dissensions and generous confidence of the 
Asiatic powers, it ‘‘ began in commerce and 
closed in empire,’’ and became, what by Roman 
justice and reason had been deemed impossible, 
eundem negotiatorem et dominum—or, in Burke’s 
still more pointed phrase, a ** state in disguise of 
amerchant.”’ Thus it had power to pass laws, to 
build forts, to maintain a force, to hoist a flag, to 
keep vessels and govern territory—granted, origi- 
nally, for purposes of trade, but equally available 
fur purposes of empire. Thus it has gone on, 


extending its possessions over kingdom after king- 
dom, seizing one throne after another, until it has 
become sovereign of nearly the whole of Central 
Asia, and is daily meditating the vulture’s descent 


upon the small remainder. The punjaub has, 
thus far, been exempt from its interference ; but 
the Calcutta Englishman, of a very recent date, 
heads an article with the ominous words, ‘* Every 
appearance of a punjaub war,’’ and goes on to 
exhibit the ‘‘ extreme disorder’’ prevailing in that 
country, and to speak of the ‘* probability that 
British intervention cannot be much longer de- 
layed.’’ Scinde was seized upon even in impa- 
tient advance of what Blackwood calls the ‘ prin- 
ciple of unavoidable expansion.” * 

The London Times proclaims that conquest must 
go on in Asia until the ‘‘ natural limits of empire”’ 
are reached; and the Foreign Quarterly Review 
has proclaimed that ‘‘to Great Britain, as to a 
conquering and civilized caste, the government of 
all India belongs, not so much through any paltry 
right derivable from custom, or originating in pop- 
ular notions as from that sacred right imparted by 
Providence to intellect and justice, to rule over vio- 
lence and ignorance.’’+ And this career of con- 
quest, which has been continued without interrup- 
tion and with increasing vigor down to the present 
time, and which is still advancing with strides 
worthy of its gigantic power and stupendous pur- 
pose, has beyond all doubt involved more perfidy 
and corruption, more robbery and murder, more 
butchery and blood, more crime and outrage of 
every grade and every hue, than the most ruthless 
deeds of Roman ambition, or, indeed, than can be 
matched in the history of any single power, of 
ancient or of modern times. The t India 
Company has always been one of those convenient 
and super-serviceable agents whose transactions’ 
the sovereign power of Great Britain could avow 
or disavow at its sovereign pleasure. But now it 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, no. 328, p. 273. 
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has come to be universally recognized as simply 
Great Britain in Asia. Its arm is that of Britain. 
British ambition is the life that throbs through all 
its giant frame. British troops are its instru- 
ments. The British seal has been affixed even to 
its most atrocious deeds; the avails of its robbe- 
ries have swollen the vast tide of British wealth ; 
its conquests—bloody, ruthless, unprincipled as 
they are—no matter by what perjuries, by what 
treasons, by what assassinations, what secret 
or open crime they may have been achieved, 
are marked upon the map as British possessions. 
And Great Britain may most righteously be 
arraigned before the world, in place of him 
against whom, as the head of this vast, irrespon- 
sible and despotic power, Burke thundered his ter- 
rible denunciations, when he said, ‘* We charge 
this offender with no crimes that have not arisen 
from passions which it is criminal to harbor; with 
no offences that have not their root in avarice, 
rapacity, pride, insolence, ferocity, treachery, cru- 
elty, malignity of temper; in short, in nothing 
that does not argue a total extinction of all moral 
principle, that does not manifest an inveterate 
blackness of heart, died in grain with malice, 
vitiated, corrupted, gangrened to the very core.’’ 
And this is the model upon which is to be formed 
the projected British Company in California! This 
Western Continent is to be the theatre on which 
these scenes are to be reénacted ! 

Nor is the suggestion we have cited our sole or 

chief authority, for suspecting the British govern- 
ment of projects of dominion in this portion of the 
North American Continent. There has sprung 
up of late a very general demand from all sides of 
the British press, for the prompt accomplishment 
of these designs. The Foreign Quarterly Review 
closes some speculations upon the probable destiny 
of California, with the remark that ‘‘an active 
minister, who had a forecast of the future, might 
secure it as an appendage to Oregon, our unques- 
tionable right to which is too clear to be surren- 
dered. The Mexicans,”’ it is added, ‘* would not 
be sorry to part with it to us upon fair terms.”’ 
The urgent recommendations of the Mexican cor- 
respondent of the London Times, we have already 
quoted ; and we have now to offer, from the same 
source, this explicit and, beyond al] doubt, authen- 
tic announcement of a fact which our previous 
citations must have shown to be probable. In 
his letter, dated September 29, 1845, after speak- 
ing of the arrangement in progress between the 
governments of Mexico and the United States, on 
the question of boundary, this writer says : 
The question of frontier will also be embar- 
rassing on the Pacific coast, and interfere with the 
negotiation NOW GOING ON between the British and 
Mexican governments for the adoption of a frontier 
parallel, Necessary TO BriTIsH INTERESTS.” 

With this evidence before us, it is impossible, 
or at least unwise, to doubt that Great Britain is 
striving to secure from Mexico sovereignty in Cal- 
ifornia, absolute, it may be, or perhaps ‘‘ some- 
what in the manner of the East India Company.” 

The next question naturally suggested relates 
to the probability of her success. This must be 
simply a matter of opinion. It would be useless 
to disguise our fear that, so far as Mexico is con- 
cerned, she may accomplish her purpose. We 
have less confidence than perhaps is just, in the 
good faith of the friendly disposition towards the 
government and people of the United States, 
which Mexico is said of late to have evinced. Our 
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acquisition of Texas is yet too recent—our port 
towards Mexico has been too commanding—our 
exactions have been too rigorous, for the wound 
they inflicted upon this sensitive and resentful race 
to have yet fully healed. The sonorous blasts of 
our mutually defiant armies must even yet be echo- 
ing among the marshes between Metamoras and 
Aransas Bay, nor can the proclamations of the 
Mexican powers, so 


*‘ Horribly stuffed with epithets of war,’’ 


have yet wholly passed from their recollection. 
Their soldiership, we are well aware, was ‘‘ mere 
prattle without practice,” and they found them- 
selves, like Iago, so 


** be-lee’d and calm’d 
By clamorous creditors,”’ 


that 


** Though they do hate us as they do hell pains, 
Yet, for necessity of present life, 

They must show out a flag and sign of love, 
Whuch is, indeed, but sign.” 


It seems to us improbable that a government 
marked and swayed by Mexican temper, which 
persisted, against the advice and example of the 
leading nations of the earth, in refusing to recog- 
nize the independence of Texas, for a long series 
of years of enforced inaction, which has, from first 
to last, charged upon the United States the rob- 
bery and despoilment of the fairest of her posses- 
sions, should now, so soon after the obnoxious deed 
is finally and fully accomplished, manifest even an 
intemperate eagerness to resume with us friendly 
relations, and to negotiate for a boundary upon so 
liberal a basis as she is said to have proposed. 
We fear these . ‘asures are but the fair-seeming 
dictates of a ‘‘ necessity of present life.” They 
have already relieved her seaboard from the pres- 
ence of our squadron, and her Texan frontier from 
the pressure of our troops. They have averted, 
or at least deferred, a blow against which she had 
found it impossible to interpose the shield of Brit- 
ish power, and have released her from the fatal 
necessity of engaging, single-handed, the power 
of the United States. Of such a struggle the 
result has repeatedly been predicted in Europe. 


The French Journal des Debats has declared that | C. 


‘**the conquest of Mexico would be a wide step 
towards the enslavement of the world by the 
United States, and a levy of bucklers by the Mex- 
icans at this moment would lead the way to this 
subjection.”” The London Times remarks that 
Mexico has had the sagacity to perceive that a 
declaration of war would enable the United States 
to seize upon and retain the Mexican territory. 
These views were doubtless enforced upon the 
Mexican administration by the representatives of 
both France and Great Britain; and the result has 
been that all thought of immediate war has passed 
away. Meantime, a negotiation has been set on 
foot with Great Britain for the cession of Cali- 
fornia, and is ‘* now in progress.’’ Suppose it to 
be successful, and the British power to be’ planted 
in the bay and around the tributary waters of San 
Francisco; will not the European powers be then 
ina condition to attempt to redace to practice the 
theory of M. Guizot, that “‘ the integrity of exist- 
ing powers in America must be maintained!”’ 
* Between the autocracy of Russia on the’ east, 
and the democracy of America, aggrandized by 
the conquest of Mexico, om the west,’’ says the 





Journal des Debats, the official paper of the French 
government, ‘* Europe may find herself more com. 
pressed than she may one day think consistent with 
her independence and dignity.”’ It cannot be dis- 
guised that apprehensions of the future power of 
the American people are arousing the fears, and 
influencing the policy of the principal nations 
of Europe. The “| journal of Great Britain 
but a few days since, declared, that ‘‘no Euro- 
pean politician can look forward to the power 
of the United States, within the present century, 
but with the most appalling prospects.’’ And so 
the Paris Debats remarks, that ‘‘ for the political 
balance of the world, the conquest of Mexico by 
the United States may create eventual dangers, 
which, although distant, it may not be superfiuous 
to guard against.”” And so again, upon another 
occasion, the same official journal employed this 
still more emphatic language : 

** A ery of war between America and Mexico 
has been raised; although it is not believed that 
the threats will be followed by acts, yet it would 
be well for us to be prepared for anything. North 
America presents her ambitious plans for conquer- 
ing all the American continent. She began by 
the annexation of Texas, by which she divides 
Mexico, and a war will give her a welcome pre- 
tence fur possessing herself of all Mexico. Swoon 
the smaller states will follow, and the Isthmus of 
Panama fall into the hands of North America. 
Europe should not tolerate this, Non surFER Nortu 
AMERICA TO INCREASE, or the independence of 
Europe might sooner or later be wedged in by the 
two colossuses of Russia and North p reokrsing and 
suffer from their oppression.”’ 

It seems well nigh incredible that any or all the 
European powers should seriously resolve upon 
measures to prevent and check the growth, in 
power and influence, of the United States. To 
the casual observer we seem to be so far removed 
from them, the ocean that rolls between us seems 
so broad, as to stifle and destroy that envy and 
jealousy which, under other circumstances, might 
ripen into displeasure and end in open and effective 
hostility. But farther reflection, we apprehend, 
will weaken the force of these considerations. 
The affairs of the whole world are, in many very 
important respects, linked and even fused together. 
ommerce, which has come to be the ruling power 
upon this globe, makes its home upon the broad 
sea that knows no bounds—its familiar paths are 
upon the world’s great highways; and it knows 
comparatively little, in its highest and most far- 
reaching relations, of those national limits which 
divide, and therefore weaken, the aggregate of 
human power. That nation of the earth which 
has most power upon land and sea, must have 
over every other, and over all others, advantages, 
the weight of which no distance from them can 
ever seriously impair. Supremacy of this kind 
long enjoyed will never be readily yielded ; nor 
can any prospect, however remote, that it will be 
snatched away by some vigorous and growing 
competitor, fail to be met with discontent which 
may ripen into scowling defiance and open hos- 
tility. These considerations, and others which 
must readily occur to every one upon slight 
reflection, must remove or at least modify the 
incredulity with which the chance of European 
intervention for the purpose, whether avowed 
or not, of checking and fixing limits to the 
growth of Aniericam power, is very naturally 
received. 
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But there are other considerations which may 
tend still farther to render probable such interven- 
tion. Between the political institutions of the 
great European states and those of this country, 
there is a radical and a vital difference—a differ- 
ence which cannot fail to ripen into hostility when- 
ever the two systems shall threaten collision. 
Many years ago this difference was thus defined : 
‘The European alliance of emperors and kings 
have assumed, as the foundation of human society, 
the doctrine of inalienable allegiance. Our doctrine 
is founded upon the principle of inalienable raght.’’* 
This is a difference which has become irreconcila- 
ble. It exists as an impassable gulf between the 
family of sovereigns and the great body of the 
people. It can never be broken down, and can 
only disappear when kings shall become perfect 
and undisputed despots, or when they shall cease 
to wear their crowns. The sovereigns of Europe, 
by their frequent intermarriages, by their position 
which elevates them above all other society, and 
especially by this identity of interest and of safety 
against the encroachments of republican spirit, are 
more closely knit together, and animated by a 
stronger esprit du corps than any other body in the 
world. It must therefore be expected that they 
will make common cause against their common 
enemy, wherever he may have his seat, whenever 
he shall threaten to disturb their peace, and from 
whatever quarter, or in whatever shape, his ag- 
gressive movements may come. For the last three 
hundred years the progress of Republican princi- 
ples has been uninterrupted. In the sixteenth 
century—the age of Elizabeth—the defeat of 
Philip Il. of Spain, the head of the Catholic world, 
by the entire destruction of the immense armada 
he had despatched against England, established 
the independence of the Dutch commonwealth so 
renowned, under the name of the Republic of the 
United Provinces. The seventeenth century be- 
held the execution of an English king, and the es- 
tablishment of a commonwealth on the ruins of 
the throne, under the Protectorate of Cromwell. 
Our own revolution, and the bloody scenes which 
attended the overthrow of royalty in France, ren- 
dered the eighteenth forever illustrious. Already 
has the nineteenth been marked by the triumph of 
popular power in Spain, Belgium, Norway, and 
several other nations of Europe, over previous and 
still recent despotism; and now the growth of a 
gigantic, overshadowing Republic on the Western 
Continent, seems likely to affix the seal of decay 
and death to the startled and half-erumbling mon- 
archies of the Eastern world. The rapidly ap- 
proaching consummation of this great and universal 
tendency has only one aspect—that of fear—and 
holds out but one result—that of utter downfall 
and extinction—to the whole family of European 
sovereigns. ‘To the world at large, to the millions 
of its inhabitants and the general interests of hu- 
manity, reason may urge that it is vastly, immeas- 
urably beneficial. But kings can never so regard 
it; or, if they do, they will never act upon this 
conviction. Their interests, their personal pros- 
perity and power, their existence even, are me~- 
naced and threatened with destruction by this 
tendency ; and they do, therefore, but obey the 
universal instinct of self-preservation when they 
combine their forces and unite their counsels 
and their power, to resist and defeat, and turn 

* Hon. J. Q. Adams, Secretary of State, in a letter to 


Mr. Anderson, U. S. Minister, Colombia, dated 27th 
May, 1823. 
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back in its channel this rapid, often tumultuous, 
and sometimes crimson tide of popular ambition. 
Hence, as a British writer has remarked, ‘‘ among 
all their mutual jealousies, sovereigns have always 
had a strong fellow-feeling for a king against a 
people !’’* and nearly all the interventions of Eu- 
ropean powers in the affairs of other nations of 
modern times have been made in support of kings 
against the people, or in some way for the benefit 
of the kingly power. 

‘This feeling of hostility to republicanism, 
which, as we have said, is simply the instinct of 
self-preservation, naturally acquires strength from 
the magnitude and pressure of the danger to be in- 
curred. When, therefore, we reflect upon the 
most wonderful advancement of this, our republic, 
in wealth, population, territory, and all the ele- 
ments of national greatness and power ; upon the 
spectacle which we present to the world, of eigh- 
teen millions of people, active, intelligent and hap- 
py, enjoying all the protection, and feeling none of 
the burdens of government, dwelling in peace and in 
plenty, made conscious of Jaw only by the immuni- 
ties and blessings it bestows, hearing of no tithe or 
tax-gatherer, holding their rights and possessions 
at the caprice of no lord or petty tyrant, but under 
the sanction of the commonwealth of which they 
are constituent members, and enjoying all the 
blessings of a well-ordered state, with what Milton 
calls ‘* the utmost bound of civil liberty that wise 
men look for ;’*t when we luok upon the gigantic 
fabric of power which is thus shooting upward, 
with a rapidity to which history affords no parallel, 
towards an overshadowing influence which must 
make itself felt by land and sea, and in all the de- 
partments of human action among the nations of 
the earth ; and when we remember that the re- 
sources of modern practical science and art have 
made it impossible to prevent this unbounded and 
stupendous achievement from being a cynosure to 
the whole world ; that the people of Europe must 
and do turn painfully under the yoke which their 
kings and kingly governments have Jaid upon their 
necks, and gaze upon the contrast with their own 
condition which we present, it can scarcely seem 
matter longer for surprise that the London Times 
should deem the probable power of the United 
States within the present century an ‘‘ appallin 
prospect,”’ or that the official organ of the French 
monarchy should proelaim that Europe must not 
TOLERATE this ramd growth, Nor ‘* surFER NortH 
AMERICA FURTHER TO INCREASE !”’ 

The existence of this feeling among the sove- 
reigns of Europe towards this country, cannot be 
cloaked by honeyed diplomatic assurances of distin- 
guished consideration, nor disproved by angry or 
contemptuous denial. We look upon it as a fact 
—a ‘‘ fired fact,’’ which must have weight in any 
speculations, that claim to be intelligent, concern- 
ing our present and future foreign relations. We 
have introduced it here for the purpose of saying 
that Mexico cannot be ignorant of its existence, 
and that, in our judgment, she intends, with more 
of wisdom than we have given her credit for, to 
make it serviceable in ‘‘ feeding fat the grudge” 
she bears us. She cannot lack the sagacity to 

reeive that, with Great Britain firmly fixed in 

alifornia, she could not engage in war with the 
United States without a certainty, or, at the least, 
avery strong probability of having Great Britain for 


* Edinburgh Review. 
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an active ally. This is an object worthy her en- 
deavor. It is one likely, we fear, to be attained 
through the ‘‘ negotiation now in progress for the 
adoption of a frontier parallel,’ on her northern 
border, deemed, by Great Britain, ‘‘necessary to 
British interests.’’ Should it prove suceessful, our 
government, we fear, will find reason to regret its 
forbearance in not having regarded the declara- 
tions and acts of Mexico, consequent upon the an- 
nexation of Texas, as in fact, declarations of war 
against a portion of the American Union, and thus 
forcing her to a speedy and final adjustment of all 
points of disagreement. 

We deem it impossible that Great Britain should 
expect to occupy California, either as a colony, or 
‘** somewhat in the manner of the East India Com- 
= a with the acquiescence or indifference of the 

Jnited States. In no spot upon the continent 
could she establish her power, where it could be 
so effectually wielded to our lasting injury. It can 
searcely be doubted that the Pacific Ocean is here- 
after to bear upon its besom a far greater com- 
merce than now floats upon the Atlantic. What- 
ever may be its relation to Europe, to the United 
States it is destined to be the highway to Asia, the 
avenue to the unbounded wealth of the ‘* gorgeous 
East.’’ Even now, our whaling fleet counts 675 
vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,200,000 
tons, and the majority of these, with 16,000 of our 
countrymen, and valued at $25,000,000 under the 
American flag, are upon its waters ;* and in half 
a century our commerce with Asia and the Islands 
of the Pacific must be counted by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. San Francisco is one of the 
finest if not the very best harbor in the world. 
‘* Few are more extensive,’’ says Com. Wilkes, 
‘* or could be as readily defended as it; while the 
combined fleets of all the naval powers of Europe 
might moor within it.’’¢ It lies directly in the 
track of all transit between Asia and America, and 
is by far the best, the safest and most valuable har- 
bor on the Western coast of the Western Conti- 
nent. 

With this port for her naval depdt Great Brit- 
tain would indeed be Mistrsss or THE Seas, 


- not for a day, but for all time !”’ 


An armed squadron, sailing thence, by a single 
blow could sink millions of American property, 
seize upon tens of thousands of our citizens, sweep 
our commerce, and drive our flag from the Pacific 
Seas. With California in that part of our domin- 
ions, Canada upon our northern frontier, Halifax 
overhanging our northeastern coast, a portion of 
the West India Islands whence to hurl her brands 
of open war, and her infernal enginery for exciting 
civil contention, in our southern section, with Mex- 
ico for an ally, and her ports as points d’appui for 
assailing our southern and south-western cities, 
she would certainly have enfolded us as completely 
in her net, as the bloodiest intentions of extermi- 
nation could possibly desire ! 

Such a consummation, we venture to say, and 
England must know, can never be effected with the 
acquiescence, or without the utmost possible resist- 
ance, on the part of the United States. It was, 
indeed, long ago proclaimed by the Executive of 
our government, and has recently been reaffirmed 
by our present chief magistrate, as a principle on 
which, in all time to come, the country would 


a Expedition. Vol. v., p. 485. 
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act, that any attempt on the part of European 
powers ‘‘ to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere, would be considered as dangerous 
to our peace and safety ;’’ and that ‘‘ the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for coloniza- 
tion by any European powers.’"* And concerning 
this declaration, and the rights which it established, 
a writer in the Edinburgh Review, for July, 1845, 
remarks : 

‘* Had Europe acquiesced in this declaration, in- 
stead of protesting against it, it would in time hav« 
given to the United States a prescriptive right to 
act upon it.”’ 

The reviewer does not mention any protest 
against this declaration formally made by any of 
the powers of Europe ; nor are we aware that any 
such has ever been received by our government. 
But, whatever may be the extent of our acknow!- 
edged right to act upon it, we have no doubt, as 
we remarked in the last number of this Review, 
that it embodies what is now the actual feeling 
and determination of this country,t and that it will 
be fully and promptly acted upon, whenever the 
contemplated casus shall occur. Indeed, our past 
history furnishes a case precisely in point, and in- 
volves a precedent which, we doubt not, would be 
promptly followed. 

The struggles of the Spanish colonies in South 
America for their independence, it will be remem- 
bered, attracted the attention and enlisted the sym- 

athy of the government and people of the United 
States to a remarkable extent. e were the first 
to recognize their national) character ; and our most 
assiduous endeavors were then put forth to restore 
peace between them and Spain. On the 10th of 
May, 1825, Mr. Clay, then secretary of state, 
addressed to Mr. Middleton, our minister at St. 
Petersburg, instructions to endeavor to engage the 
Russian government to use its best exertions to- 
wards terminating the contest. In that dispatch 
occurs the following passage : 

** You are authorized, in the spirit of the most 
perfect frankness and friendship which have ever 
characterized all the relations between Russia and 
the United States, to disclose without reserve, the 
feelings and the wishes of the United States in 
respect to Cuba and Porto Rico. They are satis- 
fied with the present condition of these islands, 
now open to the commerce and enterprise of their 
citizens. ‘They desire for themselves no political 
change in them. If Cuba were to declare itself 
independent, the amount and the character of its 
population render it improbable that it could main- 
tain its independence. Such a premature declara- 
tion might bring about a renewal of those shocking 
scenes of which a neighboring island was the 
afflicting theatre. There could be no effectual 
preventive of such scenes, but in the guaranty, 
and a large resident force, of foreign powers. The 
terms of such a guaranty, in the quotas which each 
should contribute of such a force, would create 
perplexing questions of very difficult adjustment, 
to say nothing of the continual jealousies which 
would be in operation. In the state of possession 
which Spain has, there would be a ready acquies- 
cence of these very foreign powers, all of whom 
would be put into angry activity upon the smallest 
prospect of a transfer of those islands. The United 


* Pres. Monroe’s Message, December 2, 1823. 
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States could not, with indifference, see such a trans- 
fer to any European power.” 

This dispatch certainly indicates the view taken 
by our government of its duty and interest in 
regard to the occupation of Cuba or Porto Rico 
by any European power. But the matter does not 
rest even upon that. In the summer of 1825, a 
large French fleet visited the American seas, and 
its object was believed in Mexico to be the inva- 
sion of the island of Cuba. The Mexican govern- 
ment promptly called upon that of the United 
States, through Mr. Poinsett our minister, to fulfil 
the pledge of President Monroe we have already 
quoted. In rehearsing these facts in a letter to 
Mr. Poinsett, Mr. Clay remarks that ‘* what the 
United States would have done, had the contingency 
happened, may be inferred from a dispatch to the 
American minister at Paris.”” The dispatch thus 
referred to is from Mr. Clay to Mr. Brown, and 
bears date 25th November, 1825. Our govern- 
ment, through Mr. Clay, therein uses this very 
explicit and peremptory language : 

** Another consideration to which you will ad- | 
vert in a friendly manner, is the present condition | 
of the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. The views 
of the executive of the United States in regard to 
them, have been already disclosed to France, by 
you, on the occasion of inviting its cooperation to | 
bring about peace between Spain and her former 
colonies. In a spirit of great frankness it was 
stated to the French government, that the United 
States could not see, with indifference, those islands 
passing from Spain to any other European power ; 
and that, for ourselves, no change was desired in 
their present political and commercial condition, 
nor in the possession which Spain has of them. 
In the same spirit, and with the hope of guarding, 
beforehand, against any possible difficulties on that | 
subject that may arise, you will now add that we | 
COULD NOT CONSENT TO THE OCCUPATION OF THOSE 
ISLANDS BY ANY OTHER EvroPEAN POWRR THAN 
SPAIN, UNDER ANY CONTINGENCY WHATEVER.”’ 

Language of precisely the same tenor was ad- 
dressed to the other leading European powers. 
Thus, in a letter addressed to Mr. Middleton, 
United States minister at St. Petersburgh, under 
date of December 25, 1825, Mr. Clay directs him 
to inform the Russian government that the United 
States have recommended to the republics of Co- 
lombia and Mexico a suspension of any military 
expedition which they might be preparing against 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. He states 
that he has addressed official notes to the ministers 
of those republics, urging such a suspension, and 
he then adds : 

“You will observe it intimated in those notes, 
that other governments may feel themselves urged, 
by a sense of their interests and duties, to inter- 
pose, in the event of an invasion of the islands, or 
of contingencies which may accompany or follow it. 
On this subject, it is proper that we should be per-. 
feetly understood by Russia. For ourselves we de- 
sire no change in the possession of Cuba, as has been 
heretofore stated. Wer CANNOT ALLOW A TRANS- 
FER OF THE ISLAND TO ANY European PowER.”’ 

Nothing, certainly, could be more explicit and 
peremptory than those emphatic and repeated 
declarations. It was distinetly and solemnly pro- 





claimed to the world, by our government, under 
President Adams, throngh Mr. Clay, his Secretary 
of State, that the declaration made by President’ 
Monroe, in 1823—a declaration hailed throughout 
this country with what was described by a western 
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member of the Congress* then assembled, as ‘‘ per- 
haps an imprudent enthusiasm’’—was to be thence- 
forth enforced as a rule of action: that this conti- 
nent was ‘* no longer open for colonization by any 
European power ;”’ and that, therefore, the United 
States could not allow a transfer of the island of 
Cuba to any European power in any contingency 
whatever. Nor was this regarded by the European 
powers to whom it was addressed, as an om at or 
unwarrantable assumption on the part of the United 
States, or as, in any respect, an encroachment upon 
their just rights. None of them, not even France, 
against whose supposed designs it was especially 
directed, protested against it. On the contrary, it 
was acquiesced in by them all. In the case of 
France, this is shown to have been the case, by the 
following extract from the reply of Mr. Brown to 
the instructions of Mr. Clay, of which an extract 
is given above, under date of November 25, 1825. 


MR. BROWN TO MR. CLAY. 


‘* Paris, January 10, 1826. 

** Sir :—In order to comply with the instrue- 
tions contained in your dispatch, No. 3, I obtained 
an interview with his Excellency, the Baron de 
Damas, on the 2d instant. I reminded him that in 
the month of July last, I had, in a spirit of frank- 
ness, disclosed to him the views of the President 
of the United States, in relation to the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and that I had then stated 
to him that the United States could not see, with 
indifference, these islands passing from Spain to 
any other European government ; and that, for the 
United States, no change was desired in their po- 
litical and commercial condition, nor in the posses- 
sion which Spain has of them. I informed him 
that I was now instructed to add, in the same frank 


‘and friendly spirit, and in order to guard against 


all possible difficulties that might arise on the sub- 
ject, that we could not consent to the occupation of 
these islands by any other European power than 
Spain, under any contingency whatever. * * 

‘The Baron de Damas appeared to concur en- 
tirely in the view which I took of the subject, and 
inquired whether it had been mentioned to the 
British government. I told him that a similar 
communication had been made to Mr. Canning, and 
I had sufficient reason to think that the British gov- 
ernment CONCURRED with the President in the policy 
of not disturbing the possession of these islands, in 
favor of either of the great maritime nations.”’ 

And in a dispatch addressed to the Baron de 
Damas, and dated January 2, 1825, the day of the 
interview, Mr. Brown says: 

‘** Having understood your Excellency to say 
that the policy and views of the United States, as 
disclosed by me, corresponded with those of his 
majesty’s government, I shall not fail,’’ &e. &c. 

ere, certainly, is nothing like a protest against 
the declaration of President Monrve, nor do we 
find anything of such a nature in the subsequent 
diplomatic correspondence, except, indeed, Mr. 
Rush’s reports of protests made in conversation by 
the British secretary. On the contrary, Europe 
seems actually, and even avowedly, to have “ acqui- 
esced in that declaration.’ Even upon the ground 
of the Edinburgh Review, itself, therefore, it seems. 
apparent that the United States have a ‘* prescrip- 
tive right” to act upon it. That they have repeat- 
edly and emphatically proclaimed their intention 
so to act, we have clearly shown. To such actien 


* Mr. Cook of Illinois. See Niles’ Register, vol. xxx., 
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it would not become England, of all nations on the 
earth, to take exception. She has always claimed 
the right of interfering in the affairs of other pow- 
ers, and of preventing or counteracting their pol- 
icy, whenever she deemed it inconsistent with her 
own selfish and ambitious purposes. Indeed, so 
firmly established does she consider this right, so 
thoroughly is it held to be interwoven with her 
public law, that one of her leading Reviews deems 
it sufficient refutation of a principle as laid down 
by Grotius, to exclaim, ‘‘ If this were international 
law, what would become of the right of inter- 
vention to preserve the balance of power—or of 
the right of preventing aggression by preventing 
the accumulation of the means of attack?’ This 
is put forward as an unanswerable reductio ad 
absurdum. And the extent to which, in her prac- 
tice, she has habitually pushed this asserted right 
—though scarcely a year of her long and active 
existence has passed without its exercise, though 
the world has repeatedly been shaken through all 
its kingdoms and principalities by its assertion, and 
though the greatest event of modern times, the 
downfall of Napoleon by what has been styled the 
‘* dishonest victory of Waterloo,’ was achieved 
by it—may best be understood by the following 
opening paragraph of a proclamation issued by 
Lord Ellenborough concerning Affghanistan, a na- 
tion as really sovereign and independent of Great 
Britain as Mexico or the United States : 


** Secret Department. Simla, Oct. 1, 1842. 

** The government of India directed its army to 
pass the ta, in order to expel from A ffghanis- 
tan, a chief seLieven fo be hostile to British inter- 
ests, and to replace upon his throne a sovereign 


represented to be friendly to those interests, and pop- 
ular with his subjects.”’ 


Only, therefore, in violation of her own funda- 
mental maxims of public law, and in direct hostility 
to her uniform practice, can England contravene 
the principle first solemnly pronounced by Presi- 
dent Monroe, acted upon by our government under 
the administration of President Adams through Mr. 
Clay, his secretary of state at that time, approved 
and apheld by our leading statesmen, and by none 
more ably or emphatically than Mr. Webster and 
recently re-proclaimed by our present executive, 
and, so far as we are aware, universally sustained 
by the people of this country. 

It cannot be necessary, nor will the limits of this 
article allow us, to develop the argument @ fortiori 
by which the necessity of enforcing this principle 
in the case of California, may easily be shown to 
be far more imperative than in that of Cuba. A 
glanee ata globe, or a Mercator’s map, will con- 
vince any one that the occupation of that province 
by Great Britain would give to that power, for all 
time to come, absolute dominion of the Pacific 
Ocean, with all its islands, coasts and commerce, 
and place her in a position which might at any mo- 
ment become infinitely dangerous to our safety and 
prosperity. In an individual, self-defence is an in- 
stinct. In anation it becomes a duty—one, too, 
of paramount obligation, far superior in binding 
force to any other, inasmuch as it lies at the foun- 
dation of all others, and as obedience to it is the 
sole condition upon which other duties can be dis- 
charged. As in individual cases, too, the obliga- 
tion of national self-preservation comprises more 
than resistance to imminent and actual assault. It 
enforces in peace preparation for war—that is to 
say, the adoption of such measures as shall, in the 
event of war, put the national existence and safety 
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beyond the hazards of any contest, and out of reach 
of any hostile blow. ‘Though it neither sanctions 
nor requires injustice or wrong, it often supersedes 
the common rules of international law, and, where 
clear and undeniable, justifies acts fur which no 
public law exists. This broad but fundamental 
and essential principle, though it cannot invalidate 
existing rights, wherever they may exist, will most 
certainly forbid the extension of asses domin- 
ion over at least this portion of the American con- 
tinent. And upon these grounds, sufficiently broad 
and perfectly tenable as we believe them to be, we 
have ventured the assertion that England cannot 
expect to occupy California with the acquiescence 
or indifference of the United States. 

We have left ourselves but small space for refer- 
ence to the efforts of the United States to become 
possessed, by the purchase of Mexico, of this 
portion of her territory ; but, fortunately, little is 
required. We have, indeed, upon this subject 
no authentic information whatever. In the Mexi- 
ean letter of the London Times, dated Sept. 29, 
1845, to which we have already made allusion, we 
find the statement purporting to be made on author- 
ity, that ** on the 6th of August, 1835, Mr. For- 
syth, minister of foreign affairs at Washington, 
wrote to Mr. Butler, chargé d’affaires at Mexico, 
and ordered him to arrange the affairs of Texas, 
and to make all sacrifices to get possession of the Bay 
of San Francisco by insisting on a frontier line 
drawn from the Gulf of Mexico, following the Rio 
Bravo, to the 27th degree north latitude, and from 
that parallel to the Pacific.’”’ That this statement 
did not emanate from any American source, may 
be inferred from the misnomer of Mr. Forsyth’s of- 
fice ; but that it is substantially correct we have no 
doubt. That the acquisition of California has for 
some years been desired, and —P sought, by 
our government, is very generally believed; and 
the report, with which we set out, that Mr. Slide!! 
has gone to Mexico clothed with power to effect 
this purchase, comes from sources apparently wor- 
thy of confidence. We trust that whatever nego- 
tiations may be held on this subject will be con- 
ducted with all the secrecy essential to success. 
The London Times of a very recent date, tauntingly 
declares that the ‘‘ publicity of democratic diploma- 
cy’’ may safely be relied on as a guaranty that no- 
thing can transpire in or through this country pre- 
judicial to the interests of England without her 
timely and sufficient knowledge. 

With regard to Mr. Slidell’s negotiation, we 
must repeat, we have misgivings of his success. 
England stands ready, we doubt not, to give a 
larger sum for California than our government is 
likely to offer. If, as she seems to believe, her 
paramount and imperative policy must be to check 
the further growth of the American Union, and to 
make perfect her net-work of military posts and 
stations, from which, at any moment, she may 
strike with most effect upon every side, her interest 
certainly lies in the acquisition of the bay and har- 
bor of San Francisco. Nor can we escape the fear 
that Mexico would greatly prefer such an arrange- 
ment to that which we propose. She has not yet 
abandoned her project of reconquering Texas ; and 
she must fee] the need of a powerful ally. She 
cannot be unaware that her 


*« Seeptre is a withered bough, 
Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand ;’’ 


and she will naturally turn for aid to that power 
whose ** protection’’ has never been refused for any 
nation wealthy enough to be worth the plundering 
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and weak enough to be plundered with impunity. 
She must feel the force of the European argument, 
that a single-handed contest with the United States 
may end in the extension of the American Union 
to the Isthmus of Panama, and she may deem it 
well to offer San Francisco as a price for the 
** guaranty of the integrity” of the Mexican Re- 
public. And, at the least, by such an arrangement, 
she may hope to strike a severe and effective blow 
at the transcendent, overshadowing greatness of 
the United States ; 


** And this, if not victory, is yet REVENGE !”’ 





We have endeavored, in the course of this arti- 
cle, to show, 

i. That California, a region of vast resources, 
and destined, at no distant day, to hold important 
relations to the commerce and politics of the world, 
must—and ought, in the natural course of events, 
and for the general good of humanity—pass from 
its present dominion into the hands of another 
race, and under the sway of another political sys- 
tem. 

2. That Great Britain is seeking the estab- 
lishment of her sovereignty there, being moved 
thereto, not only by her general lust for colonial 
possessions, but by the necessity which, in com- 
mon with the other monarchies of Europe, she 
feels, of interposing a barrier to the growth in 
wealth, dominion and power, of the American 
Union, and of thus checking the progress of repub- 
liean liberty, by which she believes her own insti- 
tutions, and the position of the family of European 
sovereigns, to be seriously menaced. 

3. That the accomplishment of this design would 
he inconsistent with the interests and the safety of 
the United States; that it would be in direct hos- 
tility to fundamental principles they are pledged to 
sustain; and that the paramount law of self-pres- 
ervation will impel them to assume that, like the 
European occupation of Cuba, it is an event which 
they “‘CANNOT PERMIT IN ANY CONTINGENCY 
WHATEVER.” 

In all its aspects and relations, and from what- 
ever point it may be viewed, this is preéminently 
an AMERICAN question—one to be decided in the 
light of the future, and upon the broadest and most 
essential principles of that American system which 
is fully diseussed in another portion of this Re- 
view.* We have not allowed ourselves, therefore, 
to make the remotest party reference in any part 
of our remarks—though our citations from Ameri- 
ean authorities, as will have been seen, are entirely 
from sourees connected with that party with whose 
principles and welfare this Review is fully identi- 
fied. We hope and trust that a timely purchase 
of California by the United States, and the adjust- 
ment of pending questions of difference between 
our government and those of Great Britain and 
Mexico, will avert the necessity of an appeal to the 
terrible arbiter of irreconcilable international dis- 
putes. Should such an appeal, through the mad- 
ness or selfish ambition of any of the contestant 
parties, be finally taken, the struggle, as has been 
remarked ty a distinguished senator of the United 
States,t will involve far more than the questions 
out of which, as a pretext, it may grow: and not 
only will the entire territory bordering on the Pa- 
cific coast, from the Gulf of California to the Rus- 
sian frontier, extending over twenty-three degrees 
of latitude, and embracing a region capable of be- 


* See the article on the Panama Mission, p. 1. 
+ Hon. W. P. Mangum, of North Carolina, Dec., 1845. 
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coming more populous and powerful than is France 
or the United States at the present day, become 
the prize of contending nations, but a contest will 
ensue between opposite systems of political exist- 
ence—systems in their nature essentially hostile, 
and between which, in the judgment of many men 
of foresight and wisdom, there is yet to be a final, 
and for one or the other a fatal, collision. Most 
earnestly and sincerely do we hope the prophecy 
may prove fallacious, and the contest be forever 
averted. Should, however, the irresistible pro- 
gress of events throw its tremendous weight upon 
us, it will not become the American nation, as the 
only republic of mark on the face of the earth, with 
timid shrinking or unmanly fear, to decline it, or to 
tremble for the result. Of its probable issue we 
have neither desire nor occasion to speak. We 
would avoid those zox20v¢ «eyadove—the swelling 
words of national vanity which, Homer tells us, 
Jove never fails to abase and bring to shame—as 
sudulously as that craven spirit which cowers in 
the presence of a foe, and hugs its wealth with its 
chains and shields its person by its shame, from 
possible wound or spoliation. This, however, 
cannot be amiss: the ‘ iron duke’’ of England is 
reported to have said that ‘‘a war with America 
must be a sHort war.’’ Authentic or not, the 
saying is worthy its reputed author. Rem tetigit 
acu. It touches the heart of England’s policy and 
necessity. Her power and resources are prepared 
for an onset terrible as a thunderbolt. Ours, on 
the other hand, are yet in abeyance. Time, and 
exigency, and the chivalric pulse of a nation’s 
heart, would call them forth ; and, therefore, upon 
us does it fall to repeat that previous declaration 
of the same stern warrior in the British parliament, 
that a war between this country and Great Britain 
** CANNOT be @ SMALL war.” 

For such a struggle, long or short, we ardently 
hope no necessity may ever arise. By no unmanly 
concession, however—by no sacrifice of true honor, 
which is nobly defined by Wordsworth, as 

‘* The finest sense 

Of sustice which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offence, 

SUFFERED Or DONE,’’— 





by no timid shrinking from all the responsibilities 
of our conspicuous and perilous position, but only 
by a prompt adherence to the principles of justice, 
and the necessities of self-defence, can it be avoided 
or averted. In the course of time, and by the nat- 
ural progress of events, we have come to hold a 
position, a system, a policy of our own. An 
American System has grown up, which claims a 
distinct existence, a perfect independence of all 
European control, and the right to shape its policy 
and its history, without interference, as it promises 
to do without the aid, of any of the older nations 
of the Eastern world. ‘To that system, and by its 
principles, must our cause henceforth and forever 
be directed and guided. 


‘“<°T is well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought : 
That by our own right hand it must be wrought, 

That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 

O pasTaARD! WHOM SUCH FORETASTE DOTH NOT 
CHEER! 

We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 

Who are to judge of pancer which they rear 





And noyor which they do not understand !”’ 
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From the New York Review—October, 1541. 

[In the fulfilment of our duty to the young men whose 
minds and characters may in some degree be formed by 
the “Living Age,” we were about to recommend by a 
few lines of our own, the volumes which record the life 
of the only man (so far as we remember) in whom the 
confidence of Washington was unbounded. But the 
present state of public affairs, both in regard to pending 
negotiations, and their possible failure, demands the 
spirit of the founders of the republic, which we trust may 
in some degree be evoked by the able article we copy from 
a review now, to our regret, discontinued. } 


1. The Life of John Jay, with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers. By 
his Son Wituram Jay. New York; 1833. J. 
and J. Harper. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 520, 500. 

2. Life of John Jay. By Henry B. Renwick. 
Edited by James Renwick. New York : 1840. 
Harper and Brothers. (School Library.) 


Tne recent appearance of a compendium of the 
original biography of John Jay, offers us an occa- 
sion which we willingly embrace, for calling our 
readers’ attention to the life and character of an- 
other, and one of the most illustrious of the great 
men of our revolution—one of the three granite 
pillars, we may say, of our country’s political 
greatness— Washington, Hamilton, Jay. To our 
subject, therefore, rather than to the works before 
us, will our attention be directed. But still jus- 
tice to the father demands justice to the son. We 


pause willingly, therefore, for a few minutes, on 
the merits of the work first named in our title, and 
the more willingly, as we deem it one as yet not 
ndeed, 
Pee has issued 


rightly appreciated by the reading public. 
we know of no work that of late 
from the American press, entitled by its merit to 
so much, that has in truth received so little, of 
publie attention. It is a fact, certainly, as little 
creditable to our taste as to our patriotism, that the 
life of one of the greatest and purest of American 
statesmen—a life, too, of great private as well as 
the highest publie interest—ably and faithfully 
written, from sources in it first opened—and, to 
close all, coming from the pen of a son worthy of 
his name and lineage—that such publication should 
bring back loss instead of profit, as we understand 
it has done, through dearth of readers—¢his tells 
but ill, we think, for the condition of our popular 
press. By audience “ fit though few,’’ however, 
(it may be some consolation to the author to 
know.) has the work been both thankfully received 
and duly estimated, bringing forth, as it does, 
calmly and truthfully, and with an ability that 
places it in the first rank of our native biographies, 
the merits of one whom America can never cease 
to honor—a name, in truth, which she may fear- 
lessly hold up to the world as a model of what the 
world so seldom has seen, the CurISTIAN STATES- 
MAN—a man who not only placed his country 
above his party, which doubtless many do, but 
truth and duty above his country, which compara- 
tively very few do; not only so, but who derived 
his notions of what truth and duty are, which 
fewer still among politicians do, from the pure 
fountains of revealed truth. Now, for the full and 
faithful exhibition of this rare character, do we, as 
patriotic Americans, owe a debt to Jay’s biogra- 
pher, which we would here gladly pay. It is a 
picture ever and everywhere needed, doubtless, 
but nowhere and at no time more than here and 
now, in a republic where all are rulers, and in an 
age of such low political morality as to doubt or 
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even to deny the possibility of the politician being 
ruled by the principles of the Christian. In such 
a state of things who can over-estimate the value 
of such a practical example as that furnished in 
the life of hay? The * impossibility”’ is at once set 
aside by the ‘‘ fact,’’ for here we have actually be- 
fore us, the public man, the senator, the judge, the 
ambassador, the statesman, the governor, ruling 
himself in word and deed (so far, at least, as man 
may judge) by the purest and strictest principles 
of the Christian; and evidently feeling himself not 
less but more responsible, in proportion as his 
measures and influence extended over a wider 
sphere. It is very easy, indeed, for the politician 
of expediency to demonstrate the impossiility of 
carrying out such strict rule—very easy, doubt- 
less, and very conclusive to willing auditors, and 
therefore is it,-we say, well for them who would 
willingly believe in a better faith to have familiarly 
before them the demonstrative fact of at least one 
such in our history, and such, no one who reads 
the life before us but must acknowledge John Jay 
to have been. Nor is such estimate at all in- 
debted to the veneration of an after age that looks 
at his character but from a distance ; it was the 
judgment of those who saw him closest and knew 
him best. If hard for the soldier to pass for a 
hero with his comrades, except he be one, it is at 
least equally so for the statesman to appear the 
Christian. Yet this test Jay successfully stood, 
and we forget their reverence instead of adding to 
it. Take the language of one who knew him 
well. ‘I often say,”’ are the words of the elder 
President Adams, ‘‘ that when my confidence in 
Mr. Jay shall cease 1 must give up the cause of 
confidence and renounce it with all men.’’—Letécr, 
etc. Or of another competent judge. ‘‘Go on, 
my friend,’’ thus writes Robert Morris to him, in 
Europe, ‘‘ you deserve and will receive the grati- 
tude of your country. History will hand down 
your plaudits to posterity. The men of the pres- 
ent day, who are generally least grateful to their 
contemporaries, esteem it an honor to be of your 
acquaintance.’’—Vol. ii., P- 110. Or of one al- 
most of his household. ‘‘ I wish you,”’ says Govy- 
erneur Morris, ‘‘ to be one of my boy’s godfathers. 
True it is, that, according to the usual course, 
you may not be able to perform the duties of that 
office, but, my friend, should you be mingled with 
the dust, he shall learn from the history of your 
life, that a man must be truly pious to be truly 
great.’’—Vol. ii., p. 355. 

There is a difference, therefore, in great men’s 
biographies ; some are useful] for the age in which 
they live, and that only ; others, for that which 
immediately follows them; some few are lessons 
for men in every age—great and true forever, 
being lives of principles rather than of facts. Now, 
such do we esteem the life of Jay to have been, 
and such, therefore, the perennial interest that 
belongs to the record of it. The great battle it 
tells us of is not merely or so much that of the 
revolutionary war, as that which every man is 
called upon to fight—the battle of obligation 
against inclination, of right against might, of con- 
science against diency. The most interesting 
union it tells us of and which it teaches us how to 
bring about, is that which the good man seeks, in 
his own small republic, to effeet—between his duty 
and his business—labors for this world united to 
preparation for the next. First and foremost, in 
this moral light, among our great men stands, we 
think, Jay ; and, were it possible for all else to be 
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forgotten of him, in this alone the record of his pher of Jay to satisfy us. Now, lest we be 
life would still hold its value for the teaching of | held herein more fastidious than wise, we must be 
the world. Nor is this said to the prejudice of the | permitted to pause a moment over our conceptions 
historic interest of his life, which we hold also to be | of what biography may, and therefore should, be. 
of the highest. Over the political fortunes of his It is, then, we deem, in its very nature, a work of 
country but one stood superior to him in influence | high art; subject, therefore, to all its rules of 
—Washington ; and but one other in power of | unity, order, and arrangement of parts. The life 
intellect—Hamilton ; while in fearlessness of duty, | written, must be as the life spent—onr, with the 
public and private, in the stern resolve, whose rule | golden thread of a living identity running through 
was always sternest within his own bosom, carry- | it. Hence, alone, comes its power to awaken per- 
ing out the Christian life into public life, Jay, | sonal sympathy—we must feel that we have before 
doubtless, had no superior, or rather, we should| us, not a name nor a series of facts, but a living 
say, no equal. He stands preéminent, almost) and breathing man, so that all things recorded of 
what Bacon terms, ‘‘ instantia singularis.”’ him, partake of the interest felt in him—he be- 

That his biographer, with all his talent, has} comes to us, in short, the hero of an Iliad, great or 
fully satisfied us in giving this high portraiture, | small, as the case may be, but still the poetic cen- 
we do not say; for with our notions of what such) tre to which all minor interests point. But the 
biography may effect, it were, perhaps, not easy | artist must go yet deeper. This is still but the ex- 
to satisfy us. The materials, in short, of the! ternal picture; the soul of biography lies in its in- 
present work, are richer than the workmanship.| ward portrait—in the exhibition of character—in 


They are of gold and precious stones, and still hie | 


about in unused profusion in the appendix and 
volume of letters, valueless, comparatively, be- 
cause not wrought up into the narrative itself, an 
error eventuating sometimes in loss of clearness, 
and always of interest. With some few points, 
too, we must express rather our dissatisfaction. 


the man opened, ‘* disembowelled”’ before us. We 
must see of what he is made, we must understand 
not only the work our hero did, but the spirit in 
which he did it—not only where and for what, but 
how he fought in the great battle-field of life—with 
what arms he stood accoutred, as well as with 
what success he wielded them. We must behold 





The chapter occupied with Littlepage’s slander is 
so much room, we deem, thrown away; no man| God gave him to do—whether as a son or a slave 
believed it then or now. The same censure we| he wrought in it—with a selfish or a generous 
must pass upon the ten pages occupied in a doc-| spirit—with an eye fixed on expediency, or a heart 
trinal letter to the vestry of Trinity Church, and | Set on duty—whether governed by circumstances, 
the twenty of popular addresses made at meetings (or governing them through the energy of a resolved 
of the Bible Society. Had these been occupied | will. Now, short of this, biography attains not its 





him at work and see him, day by day, at that which 


| we 
with private letters now thrust out among the} END, for we know not the man it tells us of—we 
documents and there lost—had the author been | feel not for him, sympathize not with him, and, 
somewhat freer in personal anecdote, of which he| above all, gather no wisdom from his example. 
had store, and bolder in portraying at large his, With it, again, biography is the ruling department 
father’s domestic character and habits, the volume of all literature. It, alone, is true history; nay, 
would, in our judgment, have gained somewhat in| it, alone, gives the essence of all moral teaching, 
value and much in interest. This defect is most} and all other forms of composition have their roots 
apparent, too, in that portion of his father’s life| of interest and their fruit-bearing power from it— 
where the son had the greatest abundance of ma-| developing, at every step, this great universal 
terial, in his own personal recollections—the | truth, that man sympathizes but with man, and, 
period, we mean, of Jay’s retirement, to us, we/| therefore, that the picture of man, that is, biogra- 
confess, of all parts of his life, the most interesting | phy, in some form or other, lies at the foundation 
and the most ennobling. We can readily under-| of all other writing. Thus, then, to write a life 
stand, indeed, the motive that here made the) that well deserves to be written, is, obviously, no 
biographer fastidious in ‘his narrative—the ‘‘guo-| easy task. Clear vision, that looks into the depths 
rum pars magna fui,’’ that made him silent instead | of character, the comprehensive grasp, that gives 
of communicative ; this portion, therefore, of the | unity to minutest details, and, above all, the sym- 
life we would gladly have had from another pen— | pathetic power, which breathes life into dead facts 
‘* suo ingenio, alieno judicio’’—our author's mate-| —these are rare, yet needful qualities for the true 
rials but another’s use of them—one that could | biographer—so rare, in truth, as almost to justify 
have spoken of domestic scenes without violating | the thought of Carlyle, that a well written life is 
the modesty of self-dignity. In a second edition, | about as rare in the world as a well spent one. 
which we here confideatly predict for this work, | Now, the life, as well as character, of Jay, is 
these partial defects will, we trust, be amended or one fittest above most to bring forth and reward 
supplied, and then, in our judgment the book will) such skill and labor in his biographer. Passing 
take its place among the Lives that do most credit | by, for the present, deeper views of it, it is divisi- 
to American talent as well as American patriot-| ble, in the first place, with singular accuracy, into 
ism. ‘the threefold natural aspect of man—youth, man- 
The compend of the ‘‘ Life,” put forth by the hood, and age; each, again, by singular agree- 
Harpers, adds, of course, nothing to our stores of | ment, sharing its equal third of a life prolonged to 
knowledge, and consequently calls for little refer-| its eighty-fourth year; namely, twenty-eight years 
ence. It is a praiseworthy effort, however, from aj of quiet, studious youth, or professional labor, un- 
youthful candidate, though as would seem from, known to the world ; twenty-eight years, again, of 
Mr. Jay’s recent charges made against it in the public life and manhood, in the world’s eye—unin- 
public prints, wanting accuracy in some of its de-| termitted official toil, without one day passing in 
tails. The volume comes forth, however, under, which he was not in the service of his country ; 
the editorial guarantee of the well-known name of | and, lastly, twenty-eight years of age, passed 
Professor Renwick. in a voluntary retirement, equally unbroken—with- 
We have said above, it were not easy for the! drawn from the world that is, and devoted to pre- 





rege for a higher and better world to come. 
ow, there is something so striking in this artisti- 
eal coincidence, that, being unnoticed by his bio- 

pher, we add the needful data to verify it. 
Born 12th December, 1745, Jay had just completed 
his twenty-eighth year, when the Boston Port Bill 
(31st March, 1774) waked the continent into a 
flame, and the hitherto silent young patriot with it. 
Popular movement, then, for the first, took form. 
A New York committee of correspondence was 
then appointed; Jay, young as he was, placed at 
its head, and at once absorbed in its responsible ex- 
ecutive duties. Up to that hour, his life had been 
one of peaceful private study ; from that hour, not 
one of private life, for eight-and-twenty years, in- 
tervened, till, in his fifty-sixth year, (1801,) we 
see him withdrawing from all public employment, 
seeking a life of tranquillity, but not of indolence, in 
which twenty-eight years again came round, his life 
closing 14th May, 1829, in his eighty-fourth year ; 
and, to add to this singular equivalence, it may be 
further noted, that these divisions correspond pre- 
cisely with those of his bachelor, wedded, and 
widowed life—having married the very year that 
he entered into public station, and lost the compan- 
ion of his toils the very year after he quitted it. 
Now, all this, however trivial, as compared with 
its higher questions, would yet afford, we think, to 
his biographer, (regarded in the light of the artist,) 
a beautiful coincidence of frame-work, as it were, 
in which to embody and exhibit to the reader the 
suecesssive phases of Jay’s singularly-marked, ex- 
ternally-varied, yet inwardly-uniform character— 
like the consecutive compartments of some great 
entablature unfolding in color or relief the varied 
events of some heroic life. In the rirst of these, 
we would see exhibited the advancing steps of a 
well-ordered youth—grave and severe, but faithful 
and affectionate, though not one easily guided, ex- 
cept through his own judgment—a youth, ripening, 
by degrees, into clear and strong manhood—into 
all moral and intellectual fitness for the high, stern 
duties, that as yet lie hid in the darkness of the un- 
opened compartment before him. In unfolding the 
seconD, there would open to us, in long proces- 
sion, high and heroic deeds of worth, like the un- 
broken series of sculptured marble, in high or low 
relief, on the frieze of some ancient temple. The 
THIRD, again, would unfold to us a new and more 
touching scene—the quiet and peaceful picture of 
an honorable and honored age, with a back-ground, 
as in the Homeric shield, of waving grain, and 
glad reapers, and harvest home; and then the 
grateful and solemn rites of religion ; and, to close 
the scene, a sacred, slow procession, leading on the 
hero of the piece to the portals of some dark tem- 
ple whose gates open to receive him, and there we 
lose him, at least from mortal eyes, and thus closes 
the entablature of human life—‘ sic transit gloria 
mundi.”” Of these successive pictures, (thus to 
speak,) the first is given by his biographer pleas- 
ingly, at least—materials, perhaps, were wanting 
to make it more full and graphic, though we think 
it might have been done. On the second, he has, 
evidently, laid out his strength—Jay, as a public 
man—and given it ably and well. The third, as 
already hinted, through filial or personal modesty, 
inadequately, in point of fulness, at least—awaken- 
ing, rather than gratifying our sympathies, and 


leaving to us, we deem, but half told the noblest 


part of his story—the statesman, content in volun- 
tary retirement ; the public man, happy, encircled 
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but by his children; the Christian, ripening for 
heaven, through the quiet and gentler duties of 
earth. But the veil of domestic life is too sacred 
to be raised, at least by a son; and thus does the 
world lose the best part of its lesson—the practical 
exhibition of a Christian’s faith, in making age 
lovely as well as venerable—a temper, gentle and 
affectionate, which nature had made stern and un- 
yielding, and which the infirmities of age would, 
doubtless, without it, have rendered fretful or se)f- 
ish. This noble picture we know to have been the 
truth ; and, knowing it, would gladly, for the ben- 
efit of the world, have seen it more fully portrayed 
by family letters and personal narrative. But we 
yet hope the time for this will come. Our present 
object is to awaken the desire for it on the part of 
the public, as well as the motive for it on the part 
of the biographer, and, also, to pay our personal 
debt of gratitude to the memory of one, whom thus 
living we reverenced. In doing this, we will hold 
to our scheme proposed, and look at Jay's life and 
character, as exhibited in rapid review, through 
each of its notable divisions. 

Of its primary one, comprising the first twenty- 
eight years of life, we have fewer details, as al- 
ready said, than we could have wished; enough, 
however, to show the boy as ‘‘ father of the man,”’ 
and that the marked traits of Jay’s character were 
early developed, and came as much from nature as 
from culture. The lineage from which he sprang, 
was like himself—one stern and uncompromising 
in the path of duty. Through three descending 
streams was there martyr’s blood in his veins. His 
paternal ancestor, Pierre Jay, was one of the he- 
roes of Rochelle, who, preferring exile and poverty 
to the loss of a good conscience, quitted France 
forever, and, after many wanderings, reached 
America in safety about the year 1690, where he 
at length gathered, by degrees, his dispersed fam- 
ily in safety around him, ** by Divine Providence,” 
was the thankful language of his like-minded de- 
scendant, ‘* every member of it being rescued from 
the fear and rage of persecution.’’ On the maternal 
side, also, through two successive links, do we trace 
him up to the same strong stock—the simple, true- 
hearted, uncompromising Huguenot; and seldom, 
if ever, we think, did ancestral blood flow more 
purely or strongly. Of his father and mother, a 
somewhat gentler picture is drawn, which we 
would quote, both for its interest and as a fair sam- 
ple of the clearness and precision of the biogra- 
pher’s style, but space forbids. We, therefore, but 
refer to it. (Vol. i., pp. 10, 11.) 

Of this true-hearted couple, John Jay was the 
eighth out of ten children. His early education, 
as with most in that day, was a broken and imper- 
fect one, not such, however, as to debar him from 
the advantages of a college course. He was 
among the early students of King’s College, New 
York ; graduating thence in the year 1764, receiv- 
ing its highest honor from the hands of its recently 
elected tory president, Dr. Myles Cooper—a man 
equally noted in that day for classical learning and 
political zeal. ‘Two incidents here recorded of 
young Jay were highly characteristic, but are too 
long to be quoted. (Vol. i., p. 13—15.) The 
first evinced self-government ; the second exhibited 
an equally prominent trait in his character—re- 
bellion against what he deemed usurped authority : 
‘* T do not choose to tell,’’ his answer to the pre- 
sident’s unstatutory command, was but the pre- 
cursor of ‘‘I do not choose to obey,’’ when he 
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deemed the king to transcend his powers, and in 
both cases the result was the same—*‘ a hard con- 
test and a final vietory."’ 

On quitting college, the Law became his pro- 
fessional choice, and we deem it a wise or a fortu- 
nate one, for it was the very discipline his mind 
most needed. If in anything that mind was one- 
sided, the error lay in contempt of authority ; and 
we hold it well, both for himself and others, that 
he had the training of a profession that rests prac- 
tically on authority. ‘*Stare in decisis,’ was not 
one of Jay’s native maxims; so that, with all the 
discipline of a legal profession, his three years’ 
study and six years’ practice, his mind ever con- 
tinued one rather of equity than of law—standing 
on principles in contempt of cases. Law was, 
therefore, his true profession, and, like all right 
choices, it worked well. The extent of its influ- 
ence on his natural turn of mind may be measured 
by his favorite maxim—‘* He who trusts nothing 
to authority is a fool ; he who trusts all isa slave.” 
In his course of preparative study, it is sufficient 
to say, he gained equally the esteem of his princi- 
pal and the respect of his equals, as well as the 
love and confidence of all. Of Mr. Kissam, with 
whom he studied, he was accustomed, through life, 
to speak as ‘‘ one of the best men he ever knew, 
and one of the best friends he ever had.’ In 
what light Jay was himself regarded, we may 
judge from the letters given and the recollections 
of an observant fellow-student—himself afterwards 
bearing a wide-spread name. ‘ The celebrated 
John Jay,”* says Lindley Murray, in a posthumous 
memoir of himself, ‘‘ was my fellow-student for 
about two years. His talents and virtues gave, at 
that period, pleasing indications of future emi- 
nence ; he was remarkable for strong reasoning 
powers, comprehensive views, indefatigable appli- 
cation, and uncommon firmness of mind.”’ Six 
years’ faithful practice of the law was the eomple- 
tion of Jay’s preparation for public usefulness— 
maturing by experience into a wise and sagacious 
leader, one whom nature had already made a stern 
and inflexible patriot. 

Looking at his character as now ripened, let us 
mark the leading features it exhibits. Its first 
trait, or rather the groundwork of all, was “ sim- 
plicity”’ or singleness of purpose. It was every- 
where of one stamp, and at all times of one color 
and complexion. The name of Jay, from early 
youth, conveyed to all who knew him but one 
image, and that a clear and well-defined one. No 
man hesitated, even then, what to think of him, as 
not knowing his principles of action. The citizen 
inight doubt of his own road, whether Jay would 
or would not be the better’ man for such or such a 
charge, but he never doubted which road Jay 
would take if called to it—the direct, plain, fear- 
loss, path of duty. Connected with this, or rather, 
as its outward expression, comes “ truthfulness”’ 
of character, In Jay, however, this was a pecu- 
liar trait. It was truthfulness without communi- 
cativeness—never, even to an enemy, would he 
give false reasons ; but then, not even to a friend 
would he give reasons at all, if he saw fit to with- 
hold them. It was, in action, the highest form of 
the diplomatic mind—the maximum of caution with 
the maximum of truth ; neither simulation nor dis- 
simulation had place in it, and yet was it, when 
occasion demanded, more impenetrable than either, 
and, as we shall have occasion to observe, more 

rplexing and formidable to cunning diplomatists. 

hatsoever, from duty or prudence, Jay deemed 
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right to withhold, that he withheld ; but then he 
let his querist know too that he did withhold it, 
and would often playfully allow him to feel that 
he was laboring to pick a lock that was too close 
for him. As this was a trait of native character, 
so it ran with Jay through life, and was often 
good-humoredly exhibited even in private and do- 
mestic intercourse. An illustration oceurs from 
personal recollection. Being on a visit in his 
family about the time of the originality of General 
Washington’s Farewell Address being first called 
in question, the reviewer took the liberty, with 
youthful curiosity, to ask of the governor his 
opinion, and, perhaps, rather pertinaciously to 
press for an answer. When the slowly-puffing 
pipe and the deaf ear turned were no longer an 
apology for not hearing, the answer came out with 
a quiet smile—‘‘ My opinion, my dear sir, you 
shall freely have—I have always thought General 
Washington competent to write his own ad- 
dresses.’** A still more pointed, as well as deli- 
cate question, put to him by General Gates at an 
earlier period, received an equivalent, or rather 
still more diplomatic answer. The anecdote we 
relate as told to us by the late Colonel Troup, 
General Gates’ companion in the visit—** Let us 
ride over,’’ said the general, soon after the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, ‘‘ and see the chief justice, 
(then resident at Fishkill;) I wish to learn his 
opinion of our late Saratoga convention.’’ They 
went ; and during a two hours’ visit, Gates labored 
in vain covertly to draw forth from Mr. Jay some 
favorable opinion of that military mistake. Find- 
ing himself ever baffled, he at length, in despera- 
tion, ventured upon the direct question. ‘ Pray, 
Mr. Chief Justice, do you not think the Saratoga 
convention a good convention?’ ‘* Unquestiona- 
bly, my dear general,” was the ready reply, ** pro- 
vided you could not have made a better.” “* Come,”’ 
said the general to his companion, ‘* it is time for 
us to go.”’ 

Now this trait of character in Jay, has reel | 
some, both then and since, greatly misrepresented. 
Mr. Sparks speaks of it as arising from ‘‘ a sus- 
picious temper,’’ and uses that interpretation for 
the justification of Franklin and the French gov- 
ernment, in the matter of the definitive treaty. Into 
that “ vexed”’ question we shall have occasion 
hereafter to look more specifically; at present we 
content ourselves with noting its false ground. 
Jay’s caution was not the fruit of suspicion, but, 
on the contrary, of conscientiousness ; it was, there- 
fore, rather watchfulness than distrust, and bearing 
upon himself as well as others. The simplicity 
of his own nature inclined him to overtrustfulness, 
as those, themselves unconscious of double-deal- 
ing, ever are. He was, therefore, incredulous of 
deceit until he found it, but once found, we admit, 
that he was suspicious of the individual ever after ; 
he could not understand how probity could ‘* come 
and go” in thecharacter. In such case, therefore, 
he was not easily moved again to confidence—he 
trusted not a building when he found the corner 
stone was removed. The peculiarity of his mind, 
on this point, (and, doubtless, one of no small 
value in such delicate management as he was often 
called to,) was, that he judged men’s character 
less by their studied than their unstudied acts—by 
trifles that fell from them unawares—* feathers,”’ 
as he used to term them, “ by noting which,”’ he 


*On this nice point, see his eshonmnst strong and 
, vol. 


well-reasoned letter to Judge Peters ii., p. 336. 
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added, ‘‘if you pick up enough, you know the 
bird.”” Now, of the soundness of this principle 
there can be no doubt, nor of its value to a diplo- 
matist. It is, indeed, the very touchstone of his 
fitness, and constitutes that ‘ tact,’’ which, in later 
times, gave to Talleyrand his world-wide repu- 
tation. 

A further trait by which Jay was through life 
popularly distinguished was ‘ sternness,’’ a trait 
more associated in the public mind with reverence 
than love. Now this, too, was by many then, and 
has been since, greatly misunderstood. Beyond 
the near circle around him this feature of his 
character has never been till now rightly appre- 
ciated. 





man, in my opinion, pollutes it,’’—or do less than 
reverse ne’s portrait, once the pledge of 
friendship, and cut him off from his heart, ‘* while 
doubt,’’ says he, ** remains on that point.”” “| 
love my country and my honor,’ are his words, 
‘* better than my friends, and even my family, and 
am ready to part with them all whenever it would 
be improper to detain them.’’—Vol. ii., p. 144. 
“IT have never broken the bands of friend- 
ship in my !ife,’’ were Jay’s words about this 
time, ‘‘ nor when once broken have I ever been 
anxious to mend them.’’ Equally, or even stil! 
more false, is that interpretation which makes 
Jay’s sternness fatal to the gentler and kinder 


His private and family correspondence | feelings of our nature. Men were not wrong in 


has now first opened to the light of day the true | deeming him of stoic firmness—in terming him as 
nature of that sternness which has been confounded |they did, the Roman ‘ Brutus’ or ** Cato’’—2 
with obstinacy of temper, with unfeeling harsh- | “‘ Fabricius for unbending integrity.’ This wzs 


ness, and absence of all the gentler virtues. Bat 
it is due alike to his memory, and to the volumes 


| 
| 


true—the error lay in thence concluding tha: 
therefore his heart was of steel, as well as his reso- 


before us, to unfold this matter a little more at|lution, and that such a man could not be the 
large. Of a reserved and thoughtful nature, Jay | kind and liberal friend, the gentle husband and 
was “‘firm’’ alike on principle and by tempera- | tender father. The philosophy which rejects such 
ment, and therefore ‘* unyielding’’ wherever duty | union in human character, has read life, we think, 


was concerned, whether in his own case or that of 
others. But in this neither temper nor selfishness 
had part. He forgave others more and more 
readily than he forgave himself. He was slow, as 
already said, to receive an evil impression of any 
man, but once received, it was, we acknowledge, 
upon steel—the stamp of baseness once given, was 
an ineffaceable one—not through obstinacy, we re- 
peat, but conscientiousness—and silent, though 
stern, was the manner that marked its influence on 
his mind. He bore no enmity to the man ; that 
was a feeling not within his breast. He would 
not have put a straw in the way of his bitterest 
enemy—the basest ingratitude never drove him a 
line’s breadth towards it ; but then neither did he 
choose to walk in the same path with him. Trust 
was at an end, friendship, intimacy, and it may be, 
even intercourse ; but then this was a decision of 
judgment, not of temper, though it may well be he 
found it, too, a needful guard over his own feel- 
ings. A high and severe temper he doubtless had, 
but then it was ruled by a still higher and severer 
judgment ; and hence we find, even in his sternest 
condemnation of men, nothing of bitterness, and 
in his course towards them nothing vindictive. 
‘* Separate yourself from your enemies,’’ was the 
limit of his resentment. Whether this be exactly 
the character best fitted to awaken love, may in- 
deed be questioned ; that it is that in which confi- 
dence most willingly reposes, the life of Jay con- 
clusively proves. a. should any distrust our 
explanation of this trait, we refer them to the case 
most often quoted against him, (though we deem 
it out of place in his biography,) that of Little- 
page. Instead of proving vindictiveness in Jay, 
we know of no higher proof of patience and long- 
suffering ever exhibited by him, than the parental 
eare and guidance so long wasted by him on that 
paragon of ungrateful coxcombs. 

But we would give another reference, also much 
talked of, that of Deane, and the correspondence 
with him. But, for his triumphant defence in this 
case, we must refer to the published correspond- 
ence. The tender heart of the friend, struggling 
with the indignant feelings of the patriot towards 
one who had broken his ** sacred honor,’’—who 
had “ visited and received visits from the traitor 
Arnold,”’—what could it say less than Jay did,— 
** Every American who gives his hand to that 





but superficially, and at any rate, in Jay’s case has 
read it falsely. Let him, we say, who doubts 
such union, but read the life and letters before us 
and be undeceived. We, on the contrary, scarcely 
know where to turn to a published life (not except. 
ing even that of his friend Wilberforce) wherein 
we read more strongly marked the abiding opera- 
tion of all the unselfish feelings of our nature—a 
mind more habitually awake to the claims of oth- 
ers, or more conscientiously sensitive to them—a 
more tender heart, a more open hand, more 
thoughtful sympathy, or more watchful and gene:- 
ous attention—often, too, at the cost of great exer- 
tion or self-denial, and that not merely within the 
circle of his home affections, a care which selfish 
men often exhibit, but extending to the utmost 
limit of his influence, to strangers, to enemies, to 
the orphan, and to the slave. This shows its 
source to have been both a deep and a true one ; 
even something deeper and truer than the mere in- 
stincts of nature. We need not add, it was Chris- 
tian principles. Now, with proofs of this we 
might fill our pages—with examples of self-deny- 
ing kindness such as might well make those look 
within who comfort themselves with the thought, 
that if they have not the sterner virtues of Jay, 
they are at least his superiors in the gentler affec- 
tions. But we forbear. To blazon forth such 
feelings, or deeds of charity, even for a good end, 
seems like an offence to the spirit that dictated 
them. We will not even, therefore, specifically 
refer to them, though sfrongly tempted to do so, 
having marked a number for that purpose, but 
simply recommend the volume generally, and its 
familiar letters especially, to our readers, as eon- 
taining much that will reward their perusal, and 
this discovery among others, that of seeing how 
the tender heart of the son, the husband, the 
father, and the friend, may be enwrapped in a 
stoic’s mantle. His practica! philosophy, too, was 
ever cheerfu] as it was firm. ‘‘In a word, my 
friend,’’ is his language to a grumbler, ‘as to all 
these affairs, I believe that a wise and good being 
governs this world, and that he has ordered us to 
travel through it to a better one, and that we have 
nothing but our duty to do on the journey, which 
will not be along one. Let us, therefore, travel 
on with spirits and cheerfulness, without grum- 
bling much at the bad roads, bad inns, or bad com- 
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pany we may be obliged to put up with on the| 
way. Let us enjoy prosperity when we have it, | 
hes 8 in adversity endeavor to be patient and re-| 
signed without being lazy or insensible.’’— Letters | 
to Silas Deane, vol. i., p. 118. 

But this brings us to the governing feature of 
his character—** principled ”’ even to the verge of 
impracticableness. ‘To Jay's mind duty presented 
itself under the stoical image, as a dine rather 
than a path, and with stoical precision he marked 
it out and followed it, admitting of no deviation | 
from it. The rule, and not the result, he ever 
looked to. ‘* Let Jupiter take care of that,’’ was 
the expression of stoic arrogance. ‘* God will take | 
care of that,’’ was the Christian's language and 
trust. How often, in his trying course asa public 
man, Jay made noble trial of this rule, those fa-| 
miliar with our national story knew well. No! 
statesman, we think, of any age, ever cast himself! 
more habitually or more undoubtingly on that high | 
rule, ‘*Do right and fear not.”” Nor do we 
know of any whose example is more instructive or 
encouraging to timid politicians. Success, and not! 
failure, marked his course. He flew in the face | 
of party, and party honored him for it—he broke 
the instructions of the nation once and again, and 
the nation blessed him for it. He despised popu- 
larity, and the people courted him. This, then, 
we ; Bg the crowning feature of Jay's character, 
and that which girded him for the race he was to 
run. Nor was this principle itself baseless. Its 
rock was his Christian faith—a living practical 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, and his du- 
ties under it. Religion was with him no state 
policy, no vague sentiment, and feeble as vague 
in the hour of temptation. It was no dubious re- 
cognition of a doubtful revelation, an open intel- 
Jectual question to be canvassed and settled by in- 
genious or Jearned argument, but it was the in- 
ward reception, as a personal question, of the 
spiritual truths of the Gospel, received on the 
ground of its felt necessity—looking to the Bible 
as the authoritative code—as that by which, if 
wise, he would here walk, and whether wise or 
not, he should hereafter be judged. So deeply 
engrafted was this religious faith into the whole 
man, that we doubt whether any one ever talked 
half an hour with Jay without perceiving that he 
was a Christian, not, we mean, through his words, 
but through the tone of all his sentiments. A 
stranger would have parted from Burke, says 
Johnson, after a chance meeting under a shed, 
during a shower, and said, ‘‘ That is a great 
man’’—the eulogium of Jay would, we think, 
haye been, ‘That is a good man and a Christian.” 
How lightly he held ‘* being judged of man’”’ in 
this matter of his religious profession, we learn 
from his bearing among the atheistic philosophers 
of Paris. ‘I was at a large party,’’ says le in 
one of his letters, ‘‘ of which were several of that 
description. They spoke freely and contempiu- 
ously of religion. I took no part in the conversa- 
tion. In the course of it one of them asked me if 
I believed in Christ? I answered that I did, and 
that I thanked God that I did. Nothing further 
passed between me and them, or any of them, on 
that subject.””—Vol. ii., p. 346. 

Now this we deem Jay’s high peculiarity as a 
statesman, that he brought into public life the open 
and professed principles of Christian duty. This 








alone solves the problem of his fearless course in 
polities, his steady course, and we may add, his 
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called to set that course over a rougher ocean than 
he had, or in darker weather—few ever navigated 
it more honorably for themselves, or more prosper- 
ously for their country ; and fewer still do we find 
reaching the port of retirement with more of quiet 
dignity, or occupying it longer, or more content- 
edly. 

But we anticipate. Our review, thus far, has 
but fitted Jay for that troubled ocean. We have 
now to trace his path in it. The portals open 
which admit us to the second compartment of his 
story, the events of his public life—the twenty- 
eight years’ untired race which he ran, girded as 
we have already seen. 

On the eighteenth of May, 1774, took place tlie 
first great political movement in the colony of 
New York, ‘‘ The great meeting in the fields,” 
(so called,) on receiving news of the Boston Port 
Bill. In the crowd of citizens then and there hast- 
ily assembled stood two, a youth and a young man, 
both marked by fate in the fortunes of their coun- 
try. There stood Haminton, as yet a stripling in 
years, a college youth of seventeen, unknown even 
by name or lineage, but even then bursting forth 
into the orator and the leader. There, too, stood 
Jay, the Hampden of the ripening rebellion, the 
quiet, but stern, well-bred young lawyer, in the 
opening fulness of manhood, just entering on his 
twenty-ninth year. ‘To him, as to a trusted advo- 
eate, his fellow-citizens promptly transferred their 
cause. Of the primary committee of fifty, Mr. 
Jay at once was named a member, and again of 
the sub-committee appointed to maintain the requi- 
site correspondence with the other colouies ; and 
of this committee, the minutes of which are stil! 
extant among the records of the New York His- 
torical Society, Mr Jay was made chairman. On 
the 23d of May he brought forth their cireular ad- 
dress, concluding with these memorable words, 
the earliest summons we know of for a united con- 
gress of the colonies. ‘‘ Upon these reasons we 
conclude that a Concress or Deputies From THE 
COLONIES IN GENERAL is of the utmost moment ; 
that it ought to be assembled without delay, and 
some unanimous resolutions formed in this fatal 
emergency, not only respecting your deplorable 
circumstances, but for the defence of our common 
rights.”’—Vol. i., p. 25. 

On 7th June appeared, from the same pen, a 
second letter addressed to the Boston committee, 
requesting them to appoint time and place for the 
assembling of the proposed congress. On the 5th 
of July he was named by the committee as one of 
five suitable delegates to such congress, and on 
the 19th so chosen by his fellow-citizens. This 
being the first high official trust committed to him, 
brought forth his peculiar principle—truTH AND 
DUTY AGAINST THE WoRLD. Through some infor- 
mality of notice he deemed his election irregular, 
and therefore unjust towards that portion of his 
fellow-citizens not summoned. He, therefore, in 
answer to the election, replied in the name of him- 
self and two of his associates, thus: ‘‘ that until 
the sentiments of the town are ascertained with 
greater precision we can by no means consider 
ourselves, or any others nominated as delegates, 
duly chosen or authorized to act in so honorable 
tot | important a station.’’—p. 28. On this self- 
denying suggestion, a new and more open election 
was noticed to be held on the 28th of the same 
month. But on its eve a further test was to be 
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made of his principles. Immediately previous to 
the choice, the preponderant, or movement party, 
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to which Mr. Jay belonged, demanded from their 
candidates a pledge of action, with the threat that, 
if declined, others would be substituted in their 
places. The answer, signed by all, but drawn up 
by Jay, refuses the pledge, but yet states their 
present judgment on the test question in language 
which gives his course through life. ‘‘ Permit us 
to add, that we are led to make this declaration of 
our sentiments because we think it r1cHT, and not 
as an inducement to be favored with your votes ; 
nor have we the least objection to your electing 
any gentlemen as your delegates in whom you 
think you can repose more confidence than in your 
humble servants,’ &c. It were well for the 
trimming politician of our day to mark the result 
of such highminded disinterestedness. Not only 
was the first choice confirmed, but on Jay, as the 
fearless leader, were the eyes of both parties now 
fixed as a man to be TRUSTED by all, and he was 
accordingly unanimously requested to prepare a 
new set of resolutions to be supported by both par- 
ties. Mr. Jay took his seat in congress at Phila- 
delphia on 5th of September, 1774, being the first 
day of its session, and it is believed the youngest 
member of the house, surviving all his colleagues 
by several years. The first act of this congress 
was the appointment of two committees, on both 
of which Mr. Jay was placed, one ‘‘ to state the 
rights of the colonies in general,’ the second ‘‘ to 
draft addresses to the people of Great Britain and 
of British America.’’ The first named, and most 
important of these addresses, was assigned by the 
committee to Mr. Jay. The address, as submitted 
by him, was reported by the committee, and 
adopted by congress, and now stands among the 
earliest and most glowing monuments of the spirit 
of the young and rree America. Mr. Jefferson, 
while still ignorant of its author, declared it to be 
‘* a production certainly of the finest pen in Amer- 
ica.’ After a six weeks’ laborious session the 
congress dissolved, whereupon the province of 
New York took its second revolutionary step by 
converting its hitherto peaceful committee of cor- 
respondence into the more hostile form of a‘* Com- 
mittee of Observation.”’ Of this again was Mr. 
Jay a prominent member. The election for dele- 
gates to a second congress was now called for, but 
it was deemed more advisable by the committee to 
entrust the choice to an open convention of depu- 
ties. To that convention was Mr. Jay deputed as 
a city member, and by it was he chosen a delegate 
to the second congress. But before its appointed 
day of meeting, (10th May, 1775,) the province, 
under Mr. Jay’s influence, took its third step in 
the onward movement by the election of deputies 
to a provincial congress, in order to act as a state 
legislature until a state constitution should be 
framed. Here again was Mr. Jay, for a fourth 
time, entrusted with the guidance of the popular 
movement, being made a member of the prepara- 
tory committee of association appointed by the peo- 
ple, with undefined powers. Again, too, was his 
pen put in requisition, and spoke forth in its usual 
fearless tone. The letter addressed by this incipient 
congress “to the lord mayor and magistrates of 
London,”’ bears Mr. Jay’s signature. 

The 10th May, 1775, found Mr. Jay at his seat 
in a congress still higher toned than the first, and 
under their authority and name he prepared his 
third awakening appeal, ‘‘ The Address to the 
Inhabitants of Canada.’’ But the sword was now 
to be appealed to, as well as the pen. An Amer- 
ICAN ARMY was for the first time now organized, 





and ‘* Rules and Regulations’’ for it adopted. 
We know not that these came from Mr. Jay ; we 
amt know that they are like him. They are from 
a Christian statesman at least, though of such in 
that congress we trust there were nota few. Few 
or many, however, their ‘‘ Rules and Regula- 
tions’’ are worthy of note. By their moral and 
religious provisions they consecrated a righteous 
cause, res we doubt not brought down a blessing 
upon it. 

On the 6th July, from the first named com- 
mittee emanated a very able DECLARATION, “ set- 
ting forth the causes and necessity of their taking 
arms.”’ From whose pen this proceeded is not 
now known ; its quiet, but stern tone, is in agree- 
ment at least with Jay’s known character, but so 
too were there many of that stamp. (p. 36.) 

On 8th July, congress united in a petition to the 
king personally, to be individually signed by all 
its members. This rather singular measure origi- 
nated in the sagacity and prudence of Jay, who 
argued, and wisely, that in order to unite the 
nation in forcible resistance to Britain, it must be 
first satisfied that all possible peaceful remedies 
were exhausted by the action of congress. The 
result evinced his wisdom. Its rejection by the 
throne was the casting away of the scabbard. A 
further address was then directed by congress 
‘*to the people of Ireland «ud of the island of 
Jamaica.’’ This was also drawn up by Mr. Jay, 
though not himself of the reporting committee, 
and adopted by the house on their report. And 
now, having taken ‘‘ all the measures,’’ says our 
author, ‘‘ dictated by human prudence, congress 
submitted their cause, with prayer and fasting, 
unto Him without whose blessing the wisdom of 
man is folly, aad his strength weakness ;’’ and the 
20th July, 1775, was thus solemnly observed 
throughout the colonies. 

A little characteristic trait here occurs of another 
kind. It being reported to Jay by the colonel 
commandant at New York, (McDougal,) that com- 
missions in the militia ‘* went a begging,’’ because 
** men of rank and influence refused to serve in it,”’ 
Jay immediately wrote back soliciting rank for 
himself, and thus became ‘‘ Colonel of the Second 
Regiment of Foot of the city of New York.” 
But higher civil trusts withheld him from pursuing 
a military career. On the 29th November, con- 
gress entrusted to a secret committee, of which 
Mr. Jay was chairman, the high and unlimited 
charge of a discretionary correspondence ‘ with 
the friends of America in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and other parts of the world,’ making Mr. 
Jay, in point of fact, the representative of the 
revolutionary government to all foreign powers 
The mysterious stranger whose message to con- 
gress had dictated its appointment is an anecdote 
we have ourselves heard from the mouth of Jay. 
We here refer our readers to it in his son’s narra- 
tive. (p. 40.) 

This event paved the way for direct communi- 
cation with the French government, and led, after 
a short interval, to Deane’s appointment by the 
committee, with power to negotiate a loan in that 
couptry. Of the two subsequently appointed and 
more openly-energetic committees of congress— 
one ‘for repressing domestic disaffection,’’ the 
other ‘‘ for fitting out privateers,’’ Jay was, also, 
of both a leading member, and the report from the 
Jatter came from his pen. But in the midst of 
these unintermitted congressional labors, a more 
imperative demand for his services arose within 
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his own state. During his absence, he had been 
elected a delegate from the city and county of 
New York to a new provincial convention, called 
for the purpose of ‘* preparing a State Constitu- 
tion.”?’ This convention met without him, but, 
finding themselves involved in many deep ques- 
tions, both of law and policy, and feeling the need 
of his wise and prudent counsels in their critical 
course, they proceeded to recall him (which, as 
delegated by the convention, they had a right to 
dv) from his attendance on congress, to their aid. 
In obedience to this call, however unwillingly, on 
the twenty-fifth of May, Mr. Jay appeared and 
took his seat in the convention—finding himself 
already placed at the head of the committee on 
whose deliberations the whole action of the con- 
vention depended. With characteristic fidelity he 
devoted himself to the task, and, within six days, 
as their chairman, reported a series of resolutions 
which were adopted by the convention, recog- 
nizing the insufficiency of their own actual powers 
and authority, and recommending to the province 
anew convention, fo be elected with power to estab- 
lisha new form of government. On the ninth of 
July, the new and empowered convention met, the 
old continuing in session up to that day—Mr. Jay 
being again returned member for the city. Their 
new session opened under higher as well as fairer 
auspices, for the DecLaraTion oF INDEPENDENCE. 
passed on the fourth, was, on that day, (ninth of 
July,) received from Philadelphia by the eonven- 
tion. ‘To that high document, as is well known, 
Mr. Jay’s name appears not, through this, his 
imperative absence ; yet is no one of its signers’ 


fame, we may confidently say, thereon stamped 


more legibly or deeply. It was an act matured 
hefore it spoke out, and Jay’s spirit was in it. 
On its reception by the convention, a committee 
was appointed to report upon it, and Jay anani- 
mously placed at its head. The report was made 
instanter, and as unanimously adopted, declaring 
the reasons for the act ** cogent and conclusive’’— 
that the convention ‘* approve the same,”’ and will 
support it ‘‘at the risk of lives and fortunes.”’ 
This equivalent pledge, subsequently so nobly 
redeemed, is still preserved, in Jay’s own hand- 
writing, among the archives of the State of New 
York, and, as well observed by his biographer, 
may surely be set in balance against the incidental 
fact of the absence of his name from the instru- 
ment itself. The day following this patriotic 
report in favor of the action of congress, brought 
forth from Jay an equally characteristic one in 
opposition to them. The case was this; in the 
nomination of the officers of a battalion raised 
under the authority of the New York convention, 
congress had usurped a power not given to it; 
and usurpation, from whatever quarter, Jay was 
always ready to denounce, and that in no measured 
terms—with but the lofty courtesy, in this case, 


‘arms, admitted of no half measures. 
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His reported drafi of a constitution, made the first 
of August to the convention, was then remanded 
until more peaceful times ; while, for still more 
efficient action, the standing committee was again 
resolved into a new and more formidable body, 
under the fearful title of a ‘* Committee for inquir- 
ing into, detecting, and defeating all conspiracies 
which may be formed in this State against the 
liberties of America ;’’ having power ‘‘ to send 
for persons and papers’’—‘‘ to call out detachments 
of the militia’’—** to apprehend, secure, or remove 
persons whom they might judge dangerous to the 
safety of the state’’—* to make drafts on the trea- 
sury, to enjoin secrecy on their members and the 
persons they employed, and to raise and officer two 
hundred and twenty men, and to employ them as 
they saw fit.” Of this tremendous engine of ty- 
ranny, Mr. Jay was made prime mover, being 
chosen by the committee their permanent chairman. 
Well was it for American fame, as well as liberty, 
that such a weapon was placed in safe hands; it 
was such, as in other times and countries, had sel- 
dom failed to desecrate as well as desolate society. 
Its first step was to put forth a plain, strong pre- 
amble and resolutions, both from Mr. Jay's pen. 
The minutes of this committee, still extant, attest 
equal vigor and moderation. Never, perhaps, was 
such irresponsible power more justly or gently ex- 
ercised. After some months, however, its powers 
and duties were again merged and modified by the 
creation of a new committee entitled the ‘‘ Council 
of Safety,”’ immediately after the appointment of 
which the convention itself dissolved, leaving in 
its hands absolute sovereignty, with power of life 
and death, and the control of all military operations 
in the state. Such was this new form of dictator- 
ship; but a Cincinnatus was at its head; and, 
what is more, a Christian. Without such guard 
it had been a fearful tyranny. Among the anec- 
dotes recorded of the spirit in which this irrespon- 
sible power was wielded, our author gives one. 
Having reason to believe that an over-zealous com- 
mittee-man had exercised his power with unjustifi- 
able severity, Mr. Jay procured a vote of censure 
against him. On receiving from him, however, 
subsequently, though in anger, a satisfactory vin- 
dication of himself, Jay instantly replied, ‘* You 
are right, and I was wrong ; I ask your pardon,’’ 
The committee-man, overpowered, exclaimed, in 
grasping his hand, ‘‘ I have often heard that John 
a Ki. a great man, and now I know it!’’—p. 87. 
ut a crisis had now arrived, and the state of the 
country, under the rapid progress of the British 
In this mo- 
ment of gloom and dismay, Jay resumed his pen, 
and in an address, ‘‘ the most animating and thril- 
ling,’’ says his biographer, and we agree with him, 
‘* that ever flowed from it, called on his countrymen 
to awaken to a sense of their danger, and to dis- 
charge the duties they owed to themselves, their 


that the ‘‘convention entertained too high an |country, and their God. This call came forth in 
opinion of the virtue and integrity of congress to the name of the New York convention, shortly be- 
apologize for a freedom of speech becoming free- | fore their dissolution ; and, although addressed but 


men.”’ 

The war having now begun, by the enemy’s 
possession of New York and Lord Howe’s hostile 
fleet passing up the Hudson, nothing remained for 
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to their constituents, was taken up and adopted, by 


a resolution in the general congress, earnestly re- 
commending it to the serious perusal and attention 
of the inhabitants of the United States ;’’ ordering 


the New York convention but to suspend its civil | it, further, ‘‘ to be translated and printed in the 
and assume its military labors—as undefined as German language, at the expense of the conti- 
they were novel for such body. This was done | nent.’’—Journals of Congress. As in all he ever 
by organizing a ‘‘ standing committee,’’ with un- | wrote or said, Jay’s argument was here built on 
limited, and therefore, supreme executive authority. | religion. ‘‘ Rouse, brave citizens; do your duty 
Of this committee, Jay became a leading member. ' like men. The holy gospels are yet to be preached 
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to these western regions, and we have the highest 
reason to believe that the Almighty will not suffer 
slavery and the gospel to go hand in hand. It can- 
not, it will not be.”’ 

By such words did Jay seek to infuse into the 
hearts of others his own stern resolves and high 
hopes—ever the sterner and the higher as fortune 
darkened over his country. We commend its 
pores to modern patriots, in order that they may 
earn how, in the most tumultuous times, patriot- 
ism may be elevated into piety, dignified by virtue, 
and consecrated by religion. ‘* Let a general re- 
formation of manners take place,’’ are among its 
closing words ; ‘‘ Jet universal charity, public spirit, 
and private virtue be inculeated, encouraged, and 
practised. Unite in preparing for a vigorous de- 
fence of our country, as if all depended on your 
own exertions. And when you have done all 
things, then rely upon the good providence of God 
for success, in full confidence that, without his bles- 
sing, all our efforts will inevitably fail.””—p. 25. 
That these were not, with Jay, ‘* words of rheto- 
ric’’ to catch the religious mind of the people, we 
quote a passage from a private letter, about this 
time, to a friend who, like himself, was tried with 
domestic misfortune : ‘* Despondency, however, ill 
becomes a man; I hope I shall meet every severe 
stroke of fate with firmness and resignation, though 
not with sullen indifference. It gives me consola- 


tion to reflect that the human race are immortal, 
and that my parents and friends will be divided 
from me only by a curtain which will be soon drawn 
up, and that our great and benevolent Creator will 
(if I please) be my guide through this vale of tears 
to our eternal and blessed habitation.’*°—Letter to 
R. L. Livingston. 


Hitherto, Jay’s position has been that of a revo- 
lutionary leader, with an influence uncontrolled but 
by personal character, though never, surely, was 
such unregulated power lodged in safer hands. 
But we come, now, to behold him in stations more 
congenial to him—wielding power under the guid- 
ance and limitation of law. The New York con- 
vention dissolved not till it had framed a constitu- 
tion for the state. On the 12th of March, 1777, as 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Jay reported the 
plan complete. By it the right of suffrage was, in 
several instances, restricted to freeholders—it being 
a favorite maxim with Jay, ‘‘ that they who own 
the country ought to govern it.”’ Immediately 
upon its adoption, at which Mr. Jay was not 
present, being in attendance on adying mother, the 
convention proceeded to abrogate their revolution- 
ary powers, appointing Mr. Jay Chief Justice, ‘‘ ad 
interim,” until the new government could be con- 
stitutionally organized, thus transferring to him the 
judicial, as it had already done, in its ‘* Council of 
Safety,’’ the executive government of the state. 
This interregnum continued from March to Sep- 
tember, 1777—his judicial office necessarily vacat- 
ing his seat in congress. But, in proceeding to 
organize the state government, a new test came up 
to try Jay’s self-denial—the proffer of the highest 
rank in it. He was solicited to allow his name to 
be held up for governor; and, before answer re- 
ceived, was so nominated. To such call, how 
many patriots of our day, may we estimate, would 
make the reply which follows, namely: “In my 
opinion, I can be more useful in the place I now 
hold, and therefore, though the other is far more 
respectable as well as lucrative, yet, sir, the regard 
due to the public good induces me to decline this 


promotion.”’—Vol. ii., p. 12. Or again, in answer | 
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to a second application, ‘‘ My object, in the course 
of the present great contest, neither has been nor 
will be either rank ormoney. I am persuaded that 
I can be more useful to the state in the office ] now 
hold than in the one alluded to, and, therefore, 
think it my duty to continue in it.’’—Vol. i., p. 73. 
The statesman who decides a question in such 
spirit, we doubt not, decides it right. On the ninth 
of September, 1777, Mr. Jay having been re-ap- 
pointed, the first term of the supreme court of the 
sTaTE of New York was held, when the chief 
justice proceeded to deliver, under the new consti- 
tution, his primary charge. ‘Though in a small 
country town, yet was it a scene of high dignity 
and interest : j 

‘** A government venerable for its antiquity,”’ 
are the words of Mr. William Jay, * and endeared 
to its subjects by the freedom and happiness it 
conferred, had been renounced for its recent op- 
pression and injustice, and a new government had 
just been established by the people amid the tumult 
of arms and in the presence of a powerful and 
infuriated enemy. The success of the undertaking 
was still apparently dubious. At such time and 
under such circumstances was the TEMPLE OF Jvs- 
Tice, which had Jong been closed, redpened, and 
he who had been one of the earliest asserters of his 
country’s rights, was seen, full of faith and zeal, 
ministering at the altar.’’—p. 79. 

His address to the grand jury was one of elo- 
quent, yet tempered patriotism : 

“Tt affords me, gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘ very 
sensible pleasure to congratulate you on the dawn 
of that free, mild, and equal government, which 
now begins to rise and break from amid those 
clouds of anarchy, confusion and licentiousness, 
which the arbitrary and violent domination of Great 
Britain had spread, in greater or.less degree, 
throughout this and the other American states. 
This is one of those signal instances in which 
Divine Providence has made the tyranny of princes 
instrumental in breaking the chains of their sub- 
jects, and rendered the most inhuman designs pro- 
ductive of the best consequences to those against 
whom they were intended .’’"— Charge,vol. i., p. 80. 

From his official duties, which were, under that 
constitution, (for it is since amended,) legislative 
as well as judicial, Mr. Jay found little time for 
repose. What he could command was spent in 
the duties of filial piety, ‘‘ devoted,”’ says his son, 
** to his aged and surviving parent.”’ 

With what kindly personal feelings Jay regarded 
the unfortunate men whom he was bound to hold 
publicly as enemies, it is pleasing also to contem- 
plate, more especially as with his stern mind it 
might otherwise be a matter dubious. Two evi- 
dences of it here appear in the narrative, towards 
friends, it is true, but still such claims as selfish 
or narrow-minded patriotism would gladly have 
east off. To one, (a royalist officer,) prisoner in 
Hartford jail, he writes : ‘* How far your situation 
may be comfortable and easy I know not; it is my 
wish, and shall be my endeavor, that it be as much 
so as is consistent with the interest of that great 
cause to which I have devoted everything I hold 
dear in this world. I have taken the liberty of 
requesting Mr. Samuel Broome immediately to 
advance you one hundred dollars on my account. 
—Letter to Colonel James De Lancy, p. 84. To 
another, a prisoner on parole, he thus speaks in 
consolatory language: ‘‘ Misfortunes, and severe 
ones, have been your lot. The reflection that they 
happened in the course of a Providence that errs 
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not, has consolation in it. I fear, too, that your 
sensibility is wounded by other circumstances, but 
these are wounds not to be probed in a letter. 
You mistake much if you suppose the frequency 
of your letters or applications troublesome to me. 
] assure you it would give me pleasure were oppor- 
tunities of being yseful to you more frequent than 
either. God bless you and give you health.” This 
letter, which had begun with a ** Dear Sir,”’ con- 
cludes with, ‘* Dear Peter, affectionately yours.”’ 
—Lettcr to Peter Van Schaick, p. 85. 

But a new mark of public confidence now await- 
ed him. As judge of the supreme court, Mr. Jay 
was restrained by the constitution from holding 
any other office except that of delegate to congress 
on a special occasion. That * casus’’ the legislature 
determined now to exist in the conflicting claims 
of New York and New Hampshire, to what at 
present constitutes the state of Vermont, so that, 
without vacating his seat on the bench, Mr. Jay 
was forthwith returned to congress. ‘* He was 
received,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘as an old and 
valued friend, (after an absence of more than two 
years,) and three days after, on the resignation of 
Mr. Laurens, was elected its president.’’ Deeming 
the official attendance on congress thus required of 
him inconsistent with his judicial duties, Mr. Jay, 
with characteristic conscientiousness, at once re- 
signed his seat on the bench, and persisted in it, 
notwithstanding the governor’s earnest request that 
he would recall it, so little did anything weigh with 
him, whether of honors, or others’ opinion, com- 
pared with his own sense of duty. Nor thus far 
only. In his letter to the governor he remarks : 


“The legislature may, perhaps, in consequence 


of this step, be inclined to keep me here. (After 
the current term.) On this head I must inform 
you, that the situation of my father’s family is 
such that I can no longer reconcile it to my ideas 
of filial duty to be absent from them, unless my 
brother should be so cireumstanced as to pay them 
the necessary attention.’’ To his brother, at the 
same time, he thus wrote: ‘* Make up your mind 
on this matter: if you cannot pay necessary atten- 
tion to Fishkill, prevent my election, and let me 
know your intention by the first opportunity.”’ 
“Happily,” says his son, ‘‘ such arrangements 
were made as relieved him from the necessity of 
sacrificing his public to his filial duties.” 

As if in proof to the nation of a confidence un- 
limited in their new president, congress, shortly 
after his election, took the unusual step of impos- 
ing upon the chair the responsibility of a report on 
the prospects of the country, deputing him, with 
power, in their name to address a letter to the con- 
federation on the subject of the finances, and the 
duty of the states touching them. Of the urgent 
need of some remedy for a depreciated currency, 
we may take Washington’s strong language in his 
letter to Jay urging it. ‘* The depreciation of it 
is got to so alarming a point, that a wagon load of 
money will scarcely purchase a wagon load of pro- 
visions.’’ ** Few documents of the old congress,” 
says a competent judge, ‘‘ are more distinguished 
for perspicuity, elegance and patriotism, than this 
letter.”’ (Vol. ii., Appendix.) 

The Vermont question was now also placed 
authoritatively in his hands, the resolutions intro- 
duced by him adopted, and himself empowered to 
remit to Governor Clinton a satisfactory adjudica- 
tion of this long embroiled controversy. It was 
given in the spirit of a Christian statesman, and 
gained the usual triumph of good sense and dis- 
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interestedness over passion and party interest, 
standing forth a monument of the governing influ- 
ence of such principles. But higher scenes are 
now opening. On 27th September, 1779, congress 
deeming it advisable to open negotiations with 
Spain under their rights reserved by secret article 
in the French treaty, (concluded February, 1778,) 
determined on despatching thither a minister plen- 
ipotentiary ; and for this important mission at once 
selected their own president. On receiving this 
appointment Jay resigned the chair, which, from 
the day he first occupied it, ten months previously, 
he had not even once quitted. Such was his notion 
of the duties of official station. 

On a wider field, and under higher responsibil- 
ities, was Jay now to be called on to redeem his 
pledge of ‘ holding all save conscience at the call 
of his country.’’ What were his thoughts in en- 
tering on it may be best taken from his private 
journal at the time. ‘‘1 have Jong been con- 
vinced,”’ are his words, ‘‘ that human fame was a 
bubble, which, whether swelled by the breath of 
the wise, the good, the ignorant or malicious, must 
burst with the globe we inhabit. I am not among 
the number of those who give it a place among the 
motives of their actions. Neither courting nor 
dreading the public opinion on the one hand, nor 
disregarding it on the other, I joined myself to the 
first asserters of the American cause, because I 
thought it my duty, and because I considered cau- 
tion and neutrality, however secure, as being no 
less wrong than dishonorable.’’—Journal. 

Into the history of this Spanish mission we shall 
not enter ; it is familiar to al] students of American 
history. We will but note the characteristic traits it 
brings forth of Jay’s mind. He went, accompanied 
by his wife, who, to use her own words, ‘‘ In all 
their perils, incited by his amiable example, gave 
fear to the winds, and cheerfully resigned herself 
to the disposal of the Almighty.”’ His first letter 
to the president of congress was a characteristic 
one. tt was a draft from Martinique, into which 
island the national ship had been driven by stress 
of weather. ‘*I have done,’’ says he, ‘* what per- 
haps I shall be blamed for, but my pride as an 
American, and my feelings as a man, were not to 
be resisted.’’ The draft (no doubt an inconvenient 
one) was for a hundred guineas, drawn on the fund 
pointed out for the payment of his own salary. Its 
proceeds he divided among the officers of the ship, 
in order that they might not ‘‘ sneak,’ as phrased, 
when thrown into the society of the French offi- 
cers, with whom they were there associating. 
Now we deem this a striking anecdote, not so 
much for its generosity, though in that light no 
trivial act, as in its sympathies with a worldly feel- 
ing that he himself individually felt not. 

But a higher and harder question met him at his 
very entrance on his mission. Congress, with the 
desperation of bankruptcy, had, even before know- 
ing of his safe arrival, much less waiting to hear 
of his success, proceeded to empower their treas- 
urer to draw bills on Mr. Jay, payable six months 
after date, to the amount of half a million of dol- 
lars. These began to come in soon after the 
American minister’s arrival, and at a court which 
greeted him coldly, and gave him neither money 
nor promises to justify his acceptance of them. 
What course was he to take in regard of them? 
A prudent man would certainly not have touched 
them—a politic man would have cried out against 
the government that thus disgraced him, while a 
cautious man would have sunk under the difficulty. 
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Mr. Jay was prudent, and politic, and cautious, 
ze he did neither. He looked higher for his rule. 
t was evidently a crisis in his country’s fortunes, 
and an act upon which she was driven by a life- 
struggle. Refuse the bills, and her credit was 
irreparably ruined, at least in Europe, and her 
prospect even at home immeasurably darkened. 
Accept them, and there was yet a chance for her 
safety. It was but throwing his own individual 
fortune into the scale of his country’s, and who 
knew but that sacrifice might turn it. If her cause 
was ruined, he was ruined, but if she was safe, 
he was safe. Under this view he hesitated not 
in his choice, and thus redeemed nobly his pledge 
given. Without one dollar of the government in 
hand, er the promise of one given, he proceeded 
to accept bills as they came upon him—accepted 
all that came—staking name, and character, and 
fortune, against them. Curtius-like, he leaped 
into the yawning gulf, and his country was saved. 
This step once taken, it is worthy of note, the 
skilful diplomatic use he made of it. These unau- 
thorized bills of congress on the credit of his mis- 
sion he urged upon the Spanish government as the 
highest proof of American confidence in the gen- 
erous friendship of their ally. His own accept- 
ances he turned into a similar appeal to their 
national pride, ‘‘ lest they, as well as he, should 
stand disgraced in the eyes of the European 
world.’’ Suffice it to say, it was so far successful 
as that few men, we think, would have attained 
so much, no man more, from the hands of Spain 
as she then was, a government alike dilatory and 
feeble in her movements, and equally overbearing 
and selfish in her policy. Of her negotiator, how- 
ever, the Count D’Yranda, Mr. Jay ever spoke 
personally with great respect, as the man of high- 
est talent he had met with abroad. 

Of Jay’s merit in this act much has been said 
and written; still not, we think, too much. It 
was in truth the act of a wise madman, answering 
to Lord Bacon’s demand for a fit ambassador in 
some desperate emergency—*‘ poco di matto’’—a 
little of the simpleton. But the folly was of this 
world—the wisdom of a better, and the result was 
accordingly. One conclusion at least we may 
confidently draw from it, this; that Jay’s charac- 
teristic caution, with which his fame has been 
taunted, was the result of principle, and not of self- 
ishness. His caution was for his country’s safety, 
not for his own, still less for private benefit. Not 
against peril, through duty, whether of person, 
fame or fortune, did Jay ever display it, but solel 
against aught which threatened the common Pace | 
‘* Ne quid detrimenti respustica caperet.”’ On the 
whole, we conclude, that few men of less rigidness 
of character would so successfully have resisted 
the alternate cajoling and threatening arts by 
which, both at Madrid and Paris, the American 
negotiator was literally beset, in the vain hope that 
he might be entrapped or browbeaten into satisfac- 
tory terms. It affords to men in ali time an in- 
structive and comforting picture of such contest, 
one, to the worldly eye, so fearfully unequal, as 
republican simplicity matched against the trained 
diplomacy and corrupt management of Furope—an 
instructive, and a proud picture, too, for “‘ the race 
here was not unto the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.’’ Spain was finally caught in her own 
net; waiting, with selfish wisdom, for American 
infancy to succumb, she found herself, at length, 
in the arms of a giant Hercules, and by delaying 
the boon she might have sold, till America no 
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longer needed it, she lost the equivalent the oung 
republic stood ready at first to offer. Such was 
Jay’s primary view of this business, and such his 
final influential course in it. But we approach 
now to the crowning test of Jay’s principles. 

On the twenty-third of June, 1782, he arrived jn 
Paris, appointed to act in conjunction with Frank- 
lin, Adams, Laurens, and Jefferson, in negotia- 
ting, under the advice and approval of the French 
ane, the definitive treaty of peace with 

ngland. Of these, his co-adjutors, Franklin, 
alone, was in Paris; Adams being in Holland 
negotiating a loan, Laurens a prisoner in the 
Tower at London, and Jefferson still in America. 
On Franklin and Jay, therefore, its complexion 
primarily rested, and on them, with Adams, (who 
reached not Paris till the 26th of October,) defin- 
itively. On this point, as well known, a great 
difference of judgment exists. The biographer of 
Franklin (Sparks) casts upon Jay the imputation 
of groundless and injurious suspicions, as touching 
the good faith of the French government. The 
biographer of Jay maintains, again, and we thin\ 
conclusively, the opposite side of the question— 
justifying those suspicions. Having had, our- 
selves, an opportunity of examining, recently, some 
new, unpublished, and original testimony, unseen 
by Sparks or by Jay’s biographer, at the time of 
writing, we take the liberty to speak with some 
confidence upon this point. 

Our first observation fc to clear this question 
in the popular mind. The patriotic character of 
Franklin is not involved in it—his clear-sightedness 
and judgment may be, but not his patriotism 
That suspicion, at the time awakened, Jay promptly 
wiped off. (See Letter to Franklin, Vol. ii., p. 
127.) The sole question before us is, whether the 

faith of the French government was such as 
merica had a right to demand, under the chald- 
like trust, as we may well term it, reposed in her 
by the open instructions of congress to their nego- 
tiators—‘‘ to do nothing but through their good 
ally.’’ This is the true and sole question. The 
French government had solicited and received, 
from a too-confiding congress, the control of an 
absolute guardian, in negotiating the terms of peac: 
—the question is, whether to that trust her acts 
showed her faithful or faithless ; for surely, in th: 
latter case, it were an act of the highest wisdom 
in Jay, to detect such double-dealing, as well as 
of the highest patriotism, at any risk, to defeat it 
We think it was so proved, and rank Jay accord: 


ingly. 
hat the philosophic Franklin saw into French 
duplicity less clearly than his single-minded brother 


negotiator, we deem to be, ‘‘d priori,’’ a probable 
conclusion. Franklin was, in Paris, a great phi- 
losopher among brother philosophers—one of the 
lions” of high society, praised and ‘‘ féted’’ by 
the learned, the titled, and the beautiful.* Whether 
this was the safest of positions for a stern negotia- 
tor among watchful enemies to occupy, may well, 
we think, be doubted ; and surmise that amid such 


* Among the floating memoirs that still rest in Pari- 
sian circles of such enchantment being spread around the 
hilosopher, studiously, we remember the following ; the 
incense offered to him of a kiss from each fairest of the 
company, who, at the close of the soirées, were led up to 
give a kiss, for good night, to“ bon papa Franklin.” (Our 
authority for this anecdote is the late M. Marbois, who 
ve it from personal recollection.) How would not Jay 
we recoiled from such personal flattery—dangerous 
alike, we must think, to the delicacy of the man and the 
integrity of the negotiator. 
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‘* cajoleries,”’ political matters would, very natu- 
rally, with others, appear ‘‘ rose-colored.’’ How- 
ever this may have been in fact, still, we think, 
the chances of sound judgment were with him who 
looked at men and things throngh a_ soberer 
medium. But in regard to Jay’s full confidence in 
Franklin, though not here necessarily involved, 
one word further. ‘That a mind like Jay’s—pure 
as woman’s in all delicacy of manners—stern as 
a Christian’s in all moral duty, and holding all 
truths cheap, compared with revealed truth—that 
such a mind should or could ever have moved in 
full communion of trust and sentiment with one 
Jax in all these points, we do not and can not 
believe. Jay trusted no man who himself trusted 
not God. His first thought necessarily was what, 
to the skeptical physician in Paris, (Vol. ii., p. 
347,) he put in words. ‘I very concisely re- 
marked,”’ said he, ‘* that if there was no God, there 
could be no moral obligation.’? Now, that such was 
Franklin’s infidelity we do not believe, but to take 
him at his own showing as one who never professed 
belief, and who, in his private memoirs, could 
record, without one word of self-condemnation, the 
suicide of a youth whom his instructions had led 
into infidelity—with such an one, we deem, his 
mind could not be at accord who habitually recog- 
nized Christ and his law in every path. Surely 
such fellow-travellers could not keep step together. 
Religion was one of the elements of Jay’s deep 
confidence in the ** Father of his Country.’’ Speak- 
ing of Washington’s public letter of this very date, 
he says, ‘It does him credit as a soldier, patriot, 
and Christian.”” That Franklin justly recognized 
the power of religion over other men’s minds, there 
is no doubt. His celebrated motion (26th of May, 
1781) in congress, to adjourn a stormy debate for 
the purpose of religious worship, is a striking 
illustration of it; but the question here is, as to its 
depth in his own mind. The utmost we know that 
he ventured to say, when asked on his dying bed, | 
was, “* It is safest to believe.’’* 

On one point, at least, we cannot but condemn 
Franklin, though in a matter more perhaps of | 
judgment than patriotism. We know that he was 
for waiving the all-important honorable question, 
whether independence was to precede or follow the 
treaty—whether we were to stand before England 
in the light of revolted colonies, or of independent 
states. In the celebrated interview of the tenth of 
August, Jay made short answer to what he well 
termed Vergennes’ * singular reasoning’’ on this 
subject, in favor of Oswald’s commission. The 
count then turned to Dr. Franklin, and asked him 
what he thought of the matter. The doctor said 
he believed the commission would do. “T told 
the minister,”’ says Jay, “‘ that we neither could 
nor wou/d treat with any nation in the world on any 
other than an equal footing.”’—Letter to Gov. 
Morris, vol. ii., p. 106. In private conference too, 
with Jay, such was his argument—‘ the good 
faith of the French,’’ and ‘‘ obedience to instruc- 
tions ;*’ and, in accordance with these views, 
Franklin declined putting his name to the letter 
drawn up by Jay, refusing to treat except on terms 
of equality. But this, as before said, touches not 
his love for his country or his sense of duty, 
though still in neither in accordance with ours. 


* These words were uttered by him in answer to Dr. 
Shippen, of Poilodsiphin, who attended him in his last 


burs repeated wit 
friend, Mr. Eddy, 
Mrs. 


in the day in the family of his 
and by one of the daughters (the first 





David Hosack) narrated to the present writer. 
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As to his clear-sightedness into the views of 
France, Franklin stands, also, in our estimation, 
condemned of the blindness either of partiality or 
culpable remissness. The course of France in the 
matter of American liberty, during the contest, had 
been, on the part of individuals, one of high and 
generous enthusiasm, and on the part of her gov- 
ernment, one of liberal though calculating policy. 
This was for the lowering of England. But when 
it came to the question of a solid and permanent 
independence to the states, that was another ques- 
tion ; and herein we hold the policy of the French 
government, (saving, perhaps, the king person- 
ally,) to have been one alike selfish, arrogant, and 
false, and thereby, too, dishonorable, inasmuch as 
it was the abuse of a guardianship with which she 
herself had sought to be entrusted, for the benefit 
not of herself but of America, or rather, we should 
say, through her minister in Philadelphia arro- 
gantly claimed, (see Count Lucerne’s letier to 
congress,) and which trust she now held up to the 
American negotiators and to the world at large in 
proof of her pledged generosity and disinterested- 
ness. She had feared, it seems, the ‘‘ impractica- 
bility,’’ as her minister worded it, of Adams as 
negotiator of the treaty, and solicited coadjutors to 
him. The selfish prayer was heard and answered, 
and truly was a boon granted unto her when Jay, 
‘* the truly impracticable,’’ became the substitute. 
In his quiet character the French government 
obviously read not at first their difficulty, and vari- 
ous were the arts used, as it opened upon them, to 
entrap or overawe him ; we refer more especially 
to the interviews of the tenth of August and the 
twenty-seventh of September, and to the unofficial 
interference of M. de Rayneval, Vergennes’ pri- 
vate secretary, a convenient agent, whose words 
and acts might be sustained or abandoned at plea- 
sure, one who might gain much and could pledge 
nothing. (See his letter and memoir of the sixth 
of September.) Under these circumstances Jay 
broke his instructions, opened a direct communica- 
tion on his own personal responsibility with the 
British government, demanded and obtained from 
their new ministry the previous recognition of 
American independence—a starting point, against 
which not England but France, as he had truly 
suspected, was the bar—and thus did he effect the 
provisional treaty, securing to us, under our own 
guarantee, rights which under French guardian 
ship we never should have obtained. Now, to 
such conclusion no unprejudiced mind, we think, 
but must arrive from the documentary evidence 
here exhibited in Mr. Jay's two volumes. But 
such conclusion becomes demonstration under the 
new proof we now are enabled to adduce. The 
witness we bring forward is an unquestioned one— 
the late Lord St. Helens, then Mr. Fitzherbert, 
the English minister resident in Paris, and a party 
to the very negotiation in question. In returning 
to a friend, through whom it comes to us, a copy 
of the volumes before us, lent him for his perusal, 
Lord St. H. accompanied them with the following 
testimony : ‘* These memoirs are indeed highly 
deserving of further attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and, as you justly foresaw, particularly 
interesting to myself, from my intimate acquaint- 
ance and political intercourse with Mr. Jay, when 
we were respectively employed at Paris, in 1782; 
and I can safely add my testimony to the numerous 
proofs afforded by these memoirs, that it was not 
only chiefly, but so.eLy, through his means that 
the negotiations of that period, between England 
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and the United States, were brought to a success- 
ful conclusion.’’~—-Grafton-street, 29th July, 1838. 
To this conclusive language as to Mr. Jay’s 
course, we would yet add two of his lordship’s 
marginal notes, bearing upon the French ques- 
tion. 

Vol. i., p. 145. “ N. B. This letter (/etter in 
Appendix, p. 490) was intercepted by a British 
cruiser and communicated to the American com- 
missioners, and the sequel of this narrative (which 
is perfectly true throughout) will show that this 
important disclosure of the machinations of France 
led to the immediate conclusion of the provisional 
treaty between England and America, being in 
reality quite tantamount to a separate treaty.— 
St. H.”” 

Page 149. (Last visit.) ‘* These propositions 
related entirely to a certain enlargement of the 
limits of the French fisheries, as defined by former 
treaties. But in the course of these discussions, 
M. de Vergennes never failed to insist on the ex- 
pediency of a concert of measures between France 
and England, for the purpose of excluding the 
American states from these fisherics,* lest they 
should become a nursery for seamen.—S, H.”’ 

Such is the new light thrown on this once dark 
question ; and sufficient, we think, to settle it for- 
ever. Let us have no more, therefore, of these 
charges against Jay, of *‘ unfounded jealousy of 
France; or against his friends either, of ‘* an 
overrated estimate of the value of his services.” 

Before one great task was closed, the voice of 
his country had already called Jay to another. On 
the first of May, 1783, Congress appointed him a 
commissioner in conjunction with Adams and 
Franklin to negotiate a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain. The further appointment of minis- 
ter, resident in England, being also suggested to 
him from a high quarter, he promptly declined it, 
on ground not often taken by public men. ‘I 
view,”’ said he, ‘‘ the expectations of Mr. Adams 
on that head as founded in equity and reason. He 
deserves well of his country, and is very able to 
serve her. I do, in the most unequivocal manner, 
decline and refuse to be a competitor with that 
faithful servant of the public for the place in ques- 
tion.’’—Letter to Secretary of Foreign Affairs, vol. 
1., p. 172. 

Spain, finding herself foiled in her selfish 
schemes of aggrandizement, now solicited the re- 
opening of the very negotiation she had before 
spurned, and to that end Mr. Jay’s return to Mad- 
rid. The state of his health led him, however, to 
decline that, as well as all other foreign appoint- 
ment, and to determine on a return to his native 
country. To the secretary of foreign affairs he 
thus writes in answer: “ Be pleased, sir, to pre- 
sent to congress my warmest acknowledgments for 
the marks of confidence with which they have 
honored me, and assure them that by becoming a 
private citizen I mean not to retreat from any 


* That this matter was well understood at that time, 
and that to Jay in chief belonged the merit of saving the 
fisheries, is clear. In a letter immediately subsequent, 
Adams thus writes to Jay: “I have received several let- 
ters from Boston and Philadelphia, from very good hands, 
which make very honorable and affectionate mention of 
you. You have erected a monument to your memory in 
every New England heart.” Vol. ii., p. 153. To the 
same effect Hamilton writes : “ The New England people 
talk of making you an annual fish offering, as an ac- 
knowledgment of your exertions for the participation of 
the fisheries.” Vol. ii., p. 123. In Renwick’s life the 
above testimony is referred to in a note on page 71. 
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duties which an American owes to his country.”’ 
—Vol. i., p. 173. 

On the third of September, 1783, was signed at 
Paris the definitive treaty, closing the arduous con- 
test. In putting his name to it, Mr. Jay might in- 
deed satisfactorily look back on the events that led 
to it, for he had embarked in the cause at the first 
summons of his country, and zealously persevered 
in it at every hazard. 

After a short visit to the waters of Bath, (Eng- 
land,) and a wearisome delay of some months, 
awaiting the requisite authority for the settlement 
of accounts, Mr. Jay returned to America with 
his family, landing at New York, after five 
years’ absence, on the twenty-fourth of July, 
1784. 

With what feelings his country stood ready to 
greet his return, may be seen in the language 
addressed to him by a city not over forward to be- 
stow its praises. We would give it at large did 
space permit ; with our limits we can but refer to 
it. (Vol. i., pp. 184, 185.) But not to private 
life was he permitted as yet to return. Even be- 
fore his leaving Europe, congress had elected him 
to the most responsible office under the existing 
forms of government, and involving the highest 
trusts of the country, as determining all its foreign 
relations—secretary of foreign affairs. With a 
view to this appointment, so unanimous was 
congress in it, they had made provision for the 
temporary performance of the duties of the office, 
even from the time of its creation in 1781, until 
Jay’s approaching return enabled them to place in 
it the man on whom, next to Washington, the 
country most confidently rested for wisdom and 
sound guidance. A contest of honors, however, 
awaited his landing, the legislature of the state of 
New York having at the same time met and ap- 
pointed him a delegate to congress. He accepted 
the secretaryship, and continued for five years— 
that is, until the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution in 1789—to perform its laborious and highly 
responsible duties faithfully and fearlessly. It 
was a high station, for until such new union gave 
to the states an executive head, the secretary came 
nearest to such official representative both in rank 
and influence, and was so regarded at home as well 
as abroad. Far, however, from desiring the con- 
tinuance of such feeble confederation of the states 
as that of 1781, Jay stood prominent among those 
who led the way to a true federal union, and with 
Washington and Hamilton most effectually labored 
for it, and when matured, with Madison, also, 
for its adoption. A single extract may suffice 
to show the tone of his correspondence on this 
point : 

** It is my first wish to see the United States as- 
sume and merit the character of ONE GREAT NATION, 
whose territory is divided into different states 
merely for more convenient government and the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice— 
just as our several states are divided into counties 
and townships for the like purposes. 

** Until this be done, the chain which holds us 
together will be too feeble to bear much opposition 
or exertion, and we shall be daily mortified by see- 
ing the links of it giving way and calling for 
repair one after another.’’—Letter to J. Lowell, 
May 10th, 1775. 

That Jay then looked to a more consolidated 
form of government, as here indicated, than his 
matured thoughts subsequently led him to advocate, 
there is no question; nor was he alone in such 
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reference. It was shared by Washington and | mouth on this occasion—‘‘ They who seek justice 


amilton, and justified at the time by the feeble 
and disorganized condition into which the country 
had everywhere fallen. 

But Jay’s native state was not content to yield 
him up to congress without another struggle for 
his services, and early in 1785, under general dis- 
satisfaction with the actual incumbent, Clinton, he 
was solicited to allow his name to be put in nomi- 
nation for governor. His answer exhibits as usual 
characteristic ground : 

‘¢ This,’ said he, after declining, ‘‘ is my de- 
liberate and mature opinion—a servant should not 
leave a good old master for the sake of a little more 
pay or a prettier livery. Were I at present to ac- 
cept the government if offered, the world would 
naturally be led to say and to believe that I did it 
from some such paltry motive. The place | hold 
is more laborious, requires more confinement and 
unceasing application, and is not only less lucrative 
but also less splendid than that of the government. 
To exchange worse for better does not seem very 
disinterested, and when professions and facts give 
opposite evidence, it is easy to foresee which will 
obtain the most credit. If the circumstances of 
the state were pressing, if real disgust and discon- 
tent had spread through the country, if a change 
had, in the general opinion, become not only ad- 
visable but necessary, and the good expected from 
that change depended on me, then my present ob- 
jections would immediately yield to the consider- 
ation that a good citizen ought cheerfully to take 
any station which his country may think proper to 
assign him.’’—Letter to Gen. Schuyler, June 10th, 
1785. 

This pledge, too, as we shall see, was he after- 
wards called on to redeem. Spain, as already 
noted, having failed to draw to her capital the 
American negotiator whom she had so much un- 
dervalued, at length followed him by her ministry 
aeross the Atlantic ; and ander the special appoint- 
ment of congress, Mr. Jay had the singular satis- 
faction of conducting, on his own soil and in his 
native city, at the instance of Spain herself, a ne- 
gotiation which in her own capital she had super- 
ciliously rejected. But not yet even was she 
sufficiently instructed. The mission of Don Diego 
Gardoqui proved a fruitless one, and the question 
of boundaries and river navigation coutinued un- 
settled until the treaty of 1795. Among the sin- 
gularly confidential trusts reposed about this time 
by congress in Mr. Jay, was one conferred by a 
secret act, (7th September, 1785,) giving him, for 
the period of a twelvemonth, full discretionary 
power to inspect all letters passing through the 
post-office. Such inquisitorial proceeding was, 
however, so little ia accordance with Jay’s rule of 
action, that it is believed he never exercised it. It 
related, however, to a matter as pressing as it was 
delicate—the non-fulfilment by the British govern- 
ment of the terms of the definitive treaty, more 
especially the retention of the posts, grounded on 
equivalent infractions of the treaty on our part. 
This was a subject definitely within the official du- 
ties of the secretary, and to devise some adequate 
remedy for this new speck of war engaged his 
most earnest attention. The course recommended 
by him to congress was as usual the straightfor- 
ward path of truth and duty. The conditions of 
that treaty had been mutually violated—this was 
his position—nor had the states any right to com- 
plain so long as they themselves were standing 
upon wrong. The maxim of law was often in his 
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must do justice ;’’ and again: ‘‘ Do justice and all 
is easy.”’ Under this principle, his advice to con- 
gress was as wise and virtuous as it was fearless] 

given. (See report of the thirteenth of October.) 
‘* Your secretary,’’ is its plain language, “ is about 
to say unpopular things, but higher motives than 
personal considerations press him to proceed.”’ 
‘* It is not a matter of surprise,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to your 
secretary, that the posts are detained, nor in his 
opinion would Britain be to blame in continuing to 
hold them until America shall cease to impede her 
enjoying every essential right secured to her and 
her people and adherents by the treaty.”’ His ad- 
vice then was, a general repeal of all state laws 


|Tepugnant to the treaty, candid acknowledgment 
| through their minister at London of past violations, 


and authority given him to conclude a definitive 
convention for the settlement of all remaining liti- 
gated questions. Had such honest advice been as 
honestly followed, it would have saved the country 
years of embittered feeling as well as general em- 
barrassment, and anticipated a result which it was 
yet destined for Jay to carry ovt under more peril- 
ous circumstances ten years later—a treaty with 
England. Of Jay’s conduct on this occasion we 
cannot find a better expression than in the words 
of his son : 

** Tt is delightful to see a statesman thus bring- 
ing to the discussion of a great national controversy, 
and one in which the interests and passions of his 
countrymen were involved, that strict and honest 
adherence to truth and justice which the moral 
sense of mankind requires in the affairs of private 
life, but which is too frequently, and without cen- 
sure, dispensed with in polities.’’—Vol. i., p. 240. 

The inability of congress to carry out its own 
constitutional acts was now fully apparent, and 
awakened widely a call for some more energetic 
form of government. Without such the condition 
of the states was all but desperate. ‘* We are no 
NATION,’’ was Jay’s condensed picture of it—*‘ un- 
blessed with an efficient government,’’ ‘* destitute of 
funds,”’ ** without public credit at home or abroad,”’ 
and on the brink of war with two of the leading 
nations of Europe, England and Spain. What 
Jay most dreaded in this emergency was, that uni- 
versal insecurity should pave the way for a willing 
tyranny, and that the very men who had shed their 
blood for liberty should now barter it away for 
peace. To secure the one, without losing the 
other, was the great problem now in al] good men’s 
minds. How Jay thought and Jabored for it we 
must refer to his published correspondence in these 
volumes, more especially with Washington, of 
whom we have some fifty letters. (See particularly 
Letters of 27th June, 1786, 7th of January, 1787, 
vol. i., pp. 244, 255.) Of the FrpeRaL party 
which now arose, or rather ty name now first ap- 
peared, a party seeking to realize this only scheme 
of safety for the country, and so named in contra- 
distinction to those who, as Jay described them,. 
preferred being “‘ little kings at home,”’ Jay, as is 
well known, was among its leading founders, as 
through life he continued to be among the firmest 
adherents to its primitive principles. Of this party,. 
so to miscall it, or rather this natural and n 
union, as in its origin it was, of the wise and good 
of the land, to save a distracted country out of the 
jaws of anarchy and restless individual ambition, 
the eulogium, we think, is yet to be written by the 
historian. It is not our intent to do it; not for 





that its name has now an ill savor in political nos- 
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trils—that is a risk we fear not; but solely that it 
would lead us too wide of our present mark, al- 
ready largely extended. We content ourselves 
with sayiug, that he who would estimate federal- 
ism aright, must transport himself to the age in 
which it arose, and then appreciate both its neces- 
sity and its happy influence. He must view, we 
say, that fairest flower of American freedom, not 
as in later times we have seen it soiled and torn by 
rude and selfish hands, but as it first bloomed in 
the eye of heaven under the nursing hands of 
Washington, Hamilton and Jay. Let no man write 
its epitaph who cannot read in it something better 
than party. That Jay was not of the convention 
which framed the constitution, has, in popular 
opinion, withdrawn his name somewhat from the 
reputation of it, as before we noted his absence 
had done from the “ declaration.”” But this is 
doing him injustice here as then. From the de- 
liberations of the convention, as from the congress 
of 1776, Jay was withheld by claims which his 
country deemed imperative and paramount. Ia 
this case he could not be spared for labors which 
were not to be definitive, from his high official du- 
ties in the government, congress being in session 
at New York at the same moment that the conven- 
tion sat in Philadelphia. But of the value of his 
Jabors in procuring a convention, and still more in 
maturing the national mind for its action, there can 
be but one opinion, and still less doubt, if possible, 
of the weight of his influence in securing the sub- 
sequent adoption of the constitution framed by it. 
The state of, New York, which was the very cita- 
del of its opponents, without Jay’s labors we doubt 
whether it would have been carried; so at least 
thought those who were better judges. General 
Washington thus habitually expressed himself, 
‘both as to the task beforehand and Jay’s merit in 
its execntion: ‘* Is the public mind matured,’’ he 
asks, (Letter of March 10th, 1787,) ‘‘ for such an 
important change as the one you have suggested ? 
What would be the consequence of a premature 
attempt? My opinion is, that this country has yet 
to feel and see a little more before it can be accom- 
plished. A thirst for power and the bantling—I 
had like to have said MonsTer—sovereignty, which 
have taken such fast hold of the states individually, 
will, when joined by the many whose persona] con- 
sequence in the line of state politics will be in a 
manner annihilated, form a strong phalanx against 
it.”’ Again, of Jay’s ‘* Address to the inhabitants 
of New York,’’ urging the adoption of the consti- 
tution, Washington thus speaks in a letter to the 
author himself: ‘* The good sense, forcible obser- 
vations, temper and moderation, cannot fail, I should 
think, of making a serious impression upon the 
anti-federal mind, where it is not under the influ- 
ence of such local views as will yield to no argu- 
ments, no proofs.” The address here alluded to 
was one published by Mr. Jay anonymously, but 
soon attributed to its right author. ‘* Nor has the 
tribute of applause,’’ says one of his correspond- 
ents on the occasion, ‘‘ been withheld from the 
author, that usually accompanies his writings, for 
though through modesty his name was concealed, 
it seems the well-known style discovered him.”’ In 
this pamphlet Jay did not maintain the theoretic 

rfection of the constitution, for he did not so hold 
it. In one leading feature, ‘‘ want of permanency 
in the senate,”’ it ‘had been against his judgment ; 
but he argued the question simply on its practical 
grounds. ‘Is it probable a better plan can be at- 
tained'’’ ‘If attainable, is it likely to be in sea- 





son?’’ ‘Tf not attained, what will be the situa- 
tion of the country?’’ In combination with Hami!- 
ton and Madison, the papers of ‘‘ The Federalist’’ 
were also now resolved upon, but Jay’s share in 
them was cut short, after furnishing Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, through an injury received in quelling the 
popular tumult in New York, familiarly known as 
the doctor’s mob. He was struck senseless to the 
ground by a blow from a paving stone, causing, 
‘a deep and dangerous wound on the temple.”’ 
His friend, Baron Steuben, was also knocked 
down, at the same time, by a similar missile, com- 
plaining, with a soldier’s feeling, that one ** who 
had fought through the wars of the great Frederick, 
should at length be brought to the ground by a 
brickbat thrown by a blackguard.”’ 

Jay’s views of a federal constitution we find no- 
where drawn out at large. His mind was not, in 
truth, a speculative one, and, content with the prac- 
tical question as it lay before him, seldom wan- 
dered into the regions of ibility. His was not, 
in short, the philosophical mind—not the THINKer, 
but the actor, is his high name. On general 
principles he was, however, firm and clear. For 
these we refer to his confidential correspondence 
with Washington, with whom, in judgment, he 
was fully at accord. (See Letter, Mount Vernon, 
15th of August, 1786.) With Jefferson, also, at 
Paris, being officially in correspondence, he some- 
times touches on these points. In one of date of 
18th of August, 1786, he speaks his sense of need- 
ful changes. (Vol. i., pp. 250, 251.) 

Jay's first number in The Federalist contains a 
passage we shal] quote as exhibiting a fact that 
even now has an important bearing on political 
parties. It is this: that the federal policy, so to 
call it, was the original and native feeling of the 
American people—the existing party, and that the 
States’ right party was but a novel faction, un- 
known to earlier times, and springing up then but 
out of temporary state jealousies, and the ambitious 
views of individuals. Now, the present popular 
opinion is unquestionably the reverse of this, name- 
ly, that the states’ rights were the old party, and 
the federal the new one. Yet hear a contemporary 
witness as to the fact, which, if incorrect, would 
doubtless have been at once as publicly denied, as 
it was publicly asserted. ‘It has, until lately, 
been a received and uncontradicted opinion, that 
the prosperity of the people of America depended 
on their continuing firmly united, and the wishes, 
prayers and efforts of our best citizens, have been 
constantly directed to that object. But politicians 
now appear who insist that this opinion is errone- 
ous, and that instead of looking for safety and hap- 
piness in UNION, we ought to seek it in a division 
of the states into distinct confederacies or sovereign- 
ties. However extraordinary this new doctrine 
may seem, it nevertheless has its advocates,’’ etc. 
—Federalist, No. 2. 

Jay, as already mentioned, was not a member 
of the convention that framed the constitution ; but 
in giving efficacy to its deliberations no name stands 
more prominent. Had, indeed, his wise advice 
been followed, to have given it power to establish, 
as well as frame, the country would have been 
saved a year or more of angry debate, and perhaps 
the very existence of those hostile parties in it, or 
at any rate their malignant bitterness, whieh first 
took form in the heated passions called forth by the 
long and dubious contest between the advocates 
for, and opponents of, the reported constitution. 
But this was too high-toned a measure even for 
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Washington. In answer to the suggestion, he re- 
plies : ‘* However constitutionally it might be done, 
it would not, in my opinion, be expedient.”’—Let- 
ter, vol. i., p. 259. 

With what confidence Jay's fellow-citizens en- 
trusted to him the final decision of this point, may 
be judged of from the almost unanimous vote in his 
choice as a city delegate to the convention. Out 
of two thousand eight hundred and thirty-three 
votes, but ninety-eight were found without his 
name. His colleagues were the chancellor of the 
state, the chief justice, a second judge of the su- 

reme court, the mayor of the city, and Alexander 

amilton. When we learn that ont of fifty-seven 
delegates composing this convention, forty-six went 
there set against the adoption of the constitution, 
we may form some idea of the perilous fight, and 
rate accordingly the merit, of those who eventually 
carried that vital measure. 

On the 17th of June, 1788, the convention as- 
sembled, and on the 11th of July, after much con- 
test, Jay moved that the constitution be ‘* ratified,” 
and the amendments deemed expedient ‘‘ recom- 
mended.’’ The majority long stood out, insisting 
on the words ‘‘on condition that,”’ etc., but at 
length giving way to truth and eloquence, passed 
its ratification, with the words ‘‘ in fudl confidence,” 
ete., by a majority of rwo votes! Thus hardly 
did our vessel of state reach its only port of safety ! 
May we not fondly trust, that among the blessings 
time has wrought, this is one, that even two could 
not now be found within it to bid it go forth again 
upon the stormy and pathless ocean ¢ 

Thus was the union of the states perfected, 
‘*God willing,’’ and it is an instructive fact re- 
corded for our less reverential age, that its first 
organized movement was one of thankful devotion. 
immediately after General Washington's address 
on taking the oath of office, ‘‘ the president,’’ says 
our author, ‘* with both houses of congress, attend- 
ed divine service in St. Paul’s Chureh, (New 
York,) to render their thanksgivings to the Su- 
preme Being for the peaceful and successful estab- 
lishment of the new government, and to implore 
for it his future guidance and favor.’’ The inde- 
pendent action of congress, too, was a correspon- 
dent one, for, before adjournment, they, by resolu- 
tion, requested the president to recommend the 
people of the United States to observe a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer, ‘* acknowledging, with 
grateful hearts,’’ to use its language, ‘‘ the many 
and signal favors of Almighty God, especially by 
affording them an opportunity peaceably to estab- 

lish a constitution of government for their safety 
and happiness.”"—Journals of First Congress. 
Such was the spirit of the founders of our govern- 
ment. May we not trust that their mantle is now 
at length again descending upon our rulers, and 
wiping out the proverbial charge sometimes cast in 
our teeth—‘* How different are the men that bring 
forth revolutions, from the men that revolutions 
bring forth !’’ * 

How Jay was estimated by the country we have 
already repeatedly seen. We have now, for the 
first time, an opportunity of judging how he was 
regarded by him who has been well named ‘“ the 
father of his country.’’+ It was unquestionably a 


* This was penned before the lamented death of Gene- 
ral Harrison. : 
+ With what feelings Jay regarded Washington in 
turn, may be taken from a letter of about this date, urg- 
ing upon his friends the obtaining of a bust hy Ceraechi. 
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clear token that Washington gave. Jay was the 
first called by him in the formation of his cabinet, 
and what is more, desired to choose his office. His 
selection was a wise one for himself, we deem, as 
well as his country. In the supreme federal court 
Jay had recognized the key-s/one of the constita- 
tion. There he saw was to be its first, and proba- 
bly its last battle-field, and with the firmness of one 
that feared not responsibility, chose to take his 
stand upon it. He became the first chief justice of 
the United States. 
On the 4th of April, 1790, the supreme court 
held its first sitting in the city of New York. In 
delivering his primary charge Jay’s feelings might 
well have been those of honorable pride. We 
doubt whether they went beyond deep thankful- 
ness, and the approving sense of duty that belongs 
to the patriot and Christian. Thirteen years be- 
fore, as the first chief justice of the state of New 
York, had he stood, as it were, on the same ground, 
had witnessed then, as now, the birth of a new 
government, and been called on by the voice of his 
fellow-citizens then, as by the father of his country 
now, to consecrate by law what by arms the peo- 
ple had achieved. hen, however, with the sword 
still in their hands—now, a second time, sheathed 
in peace, was this holy sceptre entrusted to him, 
that he might sway it from a yet higher eminence 
to heal and bless not a single state only, but a 
mighty empire; and the work he then and there 
looked upon, he might have felt, under God, was 
in no small measure his own. But self-gratulation 
was not his thought. Law, founded upon religion, 
was the corner-stone of this, as of all his argu- 
ments. On this foundation alone, he argued, could 
rational liberty be built. ‘* Let it be remembered,”’ 
is his language, ‘ that civil liberty consists not in a 
right to every man to do just what he pleases, but 
it consists in an equal right to all the citizens to 
have, enjoy and do, in peace and security, and 
without molestation, whatever the equal and con- 
stitutional laws of the country admit to be consist- 
ent with the public good.’’— Charge, ete. It was 
some time before the case anticipated by Jay of the 
conflicting sovereignties, state and federal, came up 
for adjudication before him. At length it did ap- 
pear, to. be settled once and forever—the supremacy 
of the constitution. In February term, 1793, the 
state of Georgia, being impleaded in a suit with a cit- 
izen of the state of South Carolina, REFUSED to an- 
swer on the ground of being sovereign and inde- 
endent, and, therefore, not liable to civil process. 
his was the anticipated battle—union or dissolu- 
tion. The chief justice pronounced the decision of 
the court in an elaborate opinion, which, though 
subsequently modified by the amendment of the con- 
stitution, was conclusive, and has been final, estab- 
lishing the supreme court the guardian, as well as 
the interpreter of the federal constitution, and set- 
tling definitively that question, which, once unset- 
tled, would have shaken the union to its centre, or 
rather have wholly untied the band. One further 
hinging contest yet remained, that the federal gov- 
ernment should not be too high. This also was 
ruled in two leading decisions. First, in declaring 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL the pension act of 1792; and, 
secondly, under the act of 1793, in holding the 
heads of departments amenable, and that a manda- 
mus issued by the court would lie against them. 


tion of offering the fruits of gratitude and affection to his 
enjoyment. Posterity can only have the pensive pleasure 


of strewing flowers on his grave.”—Letler to Benson, 





“It is only while he lives that we can have the satisfac- 





vol. ii., p. 210. 
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But with all the need of Jay’s services on the 
federal bench, his native state was no longer wil- 
ling to spare him from her councils, and, pleading 
his own conditional promise, given them in 1785, 
»roceeded to put him in nomination for governor. 
That the case then contemplated had arrived Mr. 
Jay was willing to admit, and therefore concurred 
in their act. The corner-stones of the constitution 
were also now definitively settled. The election 
was held, and by a majority of vetes Jay was chosen. 
But power and injustice were leagued against him. 
Official frauds, (thus justifying Mr. Jay’s opinion 
of the party in power,) defeated the will of the 
people. The decisive vote of one county, (Otse- 
zo,) was rejected on the frivolous pretext that it 
was returned by a sheriff holding over until his 
successor had taken the oaths of office. The favor- 
ing votes of two other counties, (Tioga and Clin- 
ton,) were rejected under pretences still more glar- 
ingly unjust; and thus, by fraud, was the popular 
voice overruled, and the election set aside. But 
such gress perversion of power rebounded on the 
heads of its perpetrators, and prepared for them 
but more certain ruin at the next triennial election. 
In the mean time nothing could exceed the demon- 
strations of popular respect and confidence that met 
Jay wherever his judicial duties carried him—hon- 
ors by far more trying to his unambitious nature 
than the disappointment for which they sought to 
atone. Escorts of citizens, town addresses, public 
dinners, arriving and departing under salutes of ar- 
tillery, with military attendance for miles—all this 
made the summer circuit of this year (1792) more 
like a triumphant military procession than became 
the official peaceful duties of a chief justice. On 
such occasions, therefore, it was Jay’s greatest 
study and care to repress and put down all display 
of feelings, which, however justifiable in their 
source, he deemed to be dangerous in their expres- 
sion. ‘* It was, indeed,’’ as observed by his son, 
‘*an unusual spectacle ; a popular leader striving 
to moderate the ardor of his followers, all burning 
to redress his wrongs, and impressing upon them 
reverence for Jaws, and courtesy and kindness to- 
wards his and their opponents.’’ By many of the 
public meetings held at this time, Mr. Jay was 
openly declared to be the rightful governor of the 
state, and had he thought proper to assume the ex- 
ercise of the office, numbers stood ready to support 
his claims. What a field for the ambition of a Ce- 
sar! What a field for the virtue of the patriot! 
Well was it for the peace of the state that neither 
power nor popular favor was Jay’s idol: with Sol- 
omon he had made his choice for wisdom, and as 
with Solomon the earthly rewards were added unto 
it. The very next election prostrated the party 
who did him the injury, and placed him in the seat 
of power whether he would or not, for it was 
done without his knowledge, he being at the time 
abroad. But ere that time came yet wider inter- 
ests were to be entrusted to his management. The 
foreign relations of the United States were, at this 
time, (1794,) rapidly becoming full of imminent 
peril. The storm cloud was stayed, though but 
for the hour, by Washington’s celebrated ‘ procla- 
mation of neutrality.’’ This declaration was from 
the pen of Jay, alike well written and well timed. 
It saved the country, or at least gave it breathing 
time, from the abyss of war that was opening on 
the right hand and on the left. The murmurs, or 
rather outeries with which it was received by a 
rapidly rising war party in the country, evinced its 
calm prospective wisdom. Nor did the chief jus- 





tice fail, in his high court, fearlessly to stand the 
brunt of this wise, but unpopular measure. In his 
ensuing charge to the grand jury at Richmond, 
Virginia, after explaining the obligations of the 
United States as a neutral nation, he directed the 
grand jury ‘‘ to present all persons within their dis- 
trict guilty of violating the laws of nations with re- 
spect to any of the belligerent powers.’’—Vol. i., 
. 302. Of all years of peril to the American 
Jnion, we deem this, (1794,) the most alarming. 
The traitorous insanity of French fraternity openly 
patronized by the then secretary of state, and 
spreading like wildfire through the people, the in- 
solent confidence arising from it of the French min- 
ister, threatening to appeal from the president ta 
the people, and borne out in such insult by the mad 
appiauses of the same desperate faction, this on the 
one hand, and again on the other, the wrongful de- 
tention of the posts by the British government, 
goading on the nation to madness—still further 
daily irritated by her cruisers’ unauthorized search 
of our unarmed vessels, all served to place the na- 
tion on a precipice brink whence it seemed as if 
one false step would be sufficient to hurl it into 
ruin. One, and but one, more peaceful step re- 
mained, but yet a step both unpopular and peril- 
ous, the appointment of a special envoy to Eng- 
land. The prudence of Washington seized with 
instinctive sagacity upon this port d’appui, and 
wise as was the measure, equally wise was his 
choice of the agent to whom such a delicate, all- 
important mission should be entrusted. He nomi- 
nated at once Chief Justice Jay. The senate, 
though in the face of a strong war party, confirmed 
the nomination, and Jay again prepared to stand in 
the gap for his country, to take upon himself a 
foreseen unmeasured load of obloquy, and to pledge 
his own name and fortune for the republic. At 
what personal sacrifice he accepted this trust, leav- 
ing behind him all but his eldest son, may be pleas- 
ingly, as well as painfully seen in the family letters 
of this period, evincing alike the tenderness of his 
heart, and the affectionate virtues of those that 
called it forth. (See Letters, vol. i., p. 313, 
etc. 
ever, indeed, was a mission undertaken under 
a darker cloud of adverse circumstances. In 
Washington’s lofty imperturbability and Jay’s 
truthful inflexibility, lay, it may be said, the only 
hope of a successful termination. Both countries 
were hot for war—England, at least, ready for it, 
while the house of representatives pbc & labor- 
ed to bring it on and to defeat all possible pacific re- 
sults from the mission by irritating and hostile 
measures. A bill prohibiting British manufactures 
was passed by it, and a resolution moved and 
urged for suspending by law the treaty rights of 
British creditors. The war party, in the mean 
time, among the people, were paving the way for 
French alliance by fraternizing with the Jacobin 
clubs of Paris, organizing affiliated societies, as in 
New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and else- 
where, and opening a treasonable correspondence 
abroad. In this our prouder day it may awaken a 
smile as well as a sigh to read what American cit- 
izens then deemed the test of an American patriot. 
The New York Society, in an address to the peo- 
ple published at the moment of Jay’s departure, 
says: ‘* We take pleasure in avowing that we are 
lovers of the French nation, that we esteem their 
cause as our own. We most firmly believe that 
he who is an enemy to the French revolution can- 
not be a firm republican, and therefore, though he 
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may be a good citizen in other respects, ought not 
to be entrusted with the guidance of any part of 
the machine of government.’’** Under such an 
angry cloud, did Jay set forth on his mission of 
peace, and out of such elements of discord was he 
to manufacture an acceptable treaty. In few other 
hands, we think, would the result have been 
equally successful. Happily for America, for 
England, for the world, we may say, not only did 
Jay carry with him that spirit into the negotiation, 
but in the British negotiator, Lord Grenville, 
found a congenial one. They met as true-hearted 
men meet under trying circumstances, and discus- 
sed international quarrels as high-minded statesmen 
ever should. Mutual wrongs, that would have 
fired the breasts of petty patriots, disappeared (as 
causes of offence at least) before the mutual frank- 
ness and sincerity of the gentleman and the Chris- 
tian, and the result proved not only international 
peace, but individual friendship, to be maintained 
by kindly correspondence till death. Now this, to 
our minds, is, we confess, a beautiful picture, and 
one that we love to dwell upon—unparalleled, so 
far as we remember, in modern times, but by a 
single case, to which we have often in imagination 
referred it—the celebrated negotiation carried on 
under a similar condition of things between Sir 
William Temple and the great De Witt. The men, 
the inauspicious circumstances, the eventful crisis 
all similar, and the happy result in both due but to 
the truthful sincerity of the negotiators. Between 
Temple and Grenville there are questionless many 
striking traits of resemblance, arising from the 
marked union in both of the scholar, the statesman, 
and the polished Christian gentleman. Between 
the stern virtuous republican De Witt and the 





American Jay, there are again, if possible, still 
more marked features of identity; and to their 
truth and straightforwardness was due mainly the | 
effecting of a peaceful league between two irritated | 
states, such as cunning diplomacy would have 
sought in vain. The language of the historian in 
the one case suits that of the other, and merits 
quotation.t 

Of the amount of labor involved in Jay’s treaty, 
the negative must have formed by far the greater 
part. Jay's language in remitting it indicates 
this. ‘* The long-expected treaty,’’ says he, 
‘“‘ accompanies this letter. The difficulties which 
retarded its accomplishment frequently had the ap- 
pearance of being insurmountable. They have at 
last yielded to modifications of the articles in which 
they existed, and to that mutual disposition to 


* How lightly Jay valued such risks, may he judged 


from his letter to Hamilton soon after his arrival in Eng- 
land. “IfI should be able,” he writes, “to conclude the 
business on admissible terms, I shall do it and risk con- 
sequences.” Another has this singular assertion in it of 
Washington’s popularity in England: “It may seem 
strange, and yet I am convinced that next to the king 
our president is more popular in this country than any 
man in it.””—Vol. ii., p. 41. 

+“ On this occasion, as on every other,” says Macau- 
lay, “the dealings between Temple and De Witt were 
singularly fair and open. Whenthey met, Temple began 
by recapitulating what had passed at their last interview. 
De Witt, who was as little given to lying with his face 
as with his tongue, marked his assent by his looks while 
the recapitulation proceeded ; and when it was concluded, 
answered that Temple’s memory was perfectly correct, 
and thanked him for proceeding in so exact and sincere a 
manner. When the instrument was signed, the Dutch 
commissioner embraced the one plenipotentiary, with 
the warmest expressions of kindness and confidence : 
‘At Breda,’ exclaimed Temple, ‘ we embraced as friends ; 











here, as brothers !’” 
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agreement which reconciled Lord Grenville and 
myself to an unusual degree of trouble and appli- 
cation. They who have levelled uneven ground 
know how little of the work afterwards appears.’ 
—Letter to Secretary of State. 

Among the proposed articles of Jay, unfortu- 
nately not acceded to, was one of general philan- 
thropy—a provision against “ privateering.’’ In 
this the Christian anticipated the statesman and 
the practice of nations, though, we trust, but by 
few years. On the conclusion of the treaty, in 
conformity with the practice of his court—Lord 
Grenville gave orders for a royal present—the 
king’s miniature set in diamonds. This, notwith- 
standing an official approval of its acceptance from 
his own government, Mr. Jay saw fit to decline. 

But the battle upon the treaty was yet to be 
fought at home, and of all contests in our history, 
either before or since, between the destructive and 
conservative principles of our federal government 
it was the fiercest. We shall not enter into it, but 
simply commend to all the perusal of Mr. Jay’s 
chap. x., vol. i., as a fearful, yet instructive pic- 
ture, of the popular madness of that day, opadil an 
by the ambition of demagogues. After long de- 
lays, arising from extraneous doubts, on the 15th of 
August, 1795, Washington signed the treaty, and 
on the Ist of March following, it having been duly 
ratified by Great Britain, laid it before the house 
as a matter constitutionally complete, part of the 
supreme law of the Jand. By party power, how- 
ever, this was still to be contested, and through the 
treaty an onset made upon the constitution, which, 
had it been successful, the constitution itself 
would have been as torn paper—a cancelled and 
worthless instrument. Washington’s firmness re- 
sisted the assault; the unconstitutional call for 
papers was declined, the requisite vote taken, 
and but by one single ‘‘ nay,’’ the casting voice 
of the speaker, on the 29th of April, did the union 
of the United States achieve a trembling and 
almost dubious victory. In the calm of another 
generation we cannot but still look back with af- 
fright at the hazard our constitutional liberties then 
ran, and with equal astonishment at the infatua- 
tion which provoked it. Not only had honorable 
peace been secured for the country, when war 
seemed almost inevitable, but a commercial treaty 
formed with England, which, scorned* as it then 
was, may be fearlessly held up even now as the 
best that has ever yet been made with that great 
and jealous power. It secured, in the first place, 
an amount of indemnity beyond any other treaty 
ever made by the American government, amount- 
ing to over ten millions of dollars. Of the deep- 
seated causes of international hostility, it removed 
all but the irremovable one, we mean the right of 
search, and gave, besides, to his country, commer- 
cial advantages such as have never since been 
given by compact. It was a treaty acknowledg- 
edly better than its proposed substitute that fol- 
lowed it, as negotiated in 1805 by Monroe and 
Pinckney, but rejected by President Jefferson. It 
was a treaty unquestionably more favorable to 


* By Mr. Jefferson it was pronounced “ execrable,” 
“an infamous act,” and “stamped with avarice and cor- 
ruption.” If such was the language of the leader, we 
may readily judge of that of his followers. “ A damned 
arch-traitor,” was Jay’s common appellation. The treaty 
itself was burned before his door—he himself paraded in 
effigy—Jay proclaimed as “sold to Great Britain,” and the 
political interests of France and the United States de- 
clared to be “ one and indivisible.” 
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American interests than that of Ghent in 1815, ne- 
gotiated by our greatest diplomatist, (Mr. Galla- 
tin,)—a treaty for which our share in the payment 
was a three years’ war, and six years following 
ruin, and one that made no provision against that 
very right of search which provoked the contest ; 
and lastly, as to that negotiated by Mr. McLane in 
1830, he has with little care examined the West 
India question who thinks that any advance upon 
Jay’s treaty. It is full time, then, we think, that 
we do justice to our greatest of American negotia- 
tors, and rank Jay’s name First in our list of 
native diplomatists. 

But the diplomatist was soon to be merged in 
the civil ruler. With that unexampled confidence 
in him on the part of his countrymen which so 
singularly marks the whole story of Jay’s public 
life, even while yet abroad, his consent unob- 
tained, was he put in nomination for governor of 
his native state, his election carried by a triumph- 
ant majority, and on his landing at New York the 
first news given him of it by his salutation as 
‘governor elect,’’ having been so officially de- 
clared two days before his arrival. A station to 
which he was thus chosen, Jay might well deem 
a call of Providence, or what, tothe right thinking 
mind, is equivalent, a call of duty. In that light 
he regarded it and his special mission ended, and 
his seat on the bench of the supreme court re- 
signed, on the Ist of July, 1796, he took the oath 
of office as governor of the state of New York. 

The first act to which, (in his judgment at 
least,) his official duty ealled him was one of 
moral courage. The yellow fever in the pre- 
ceding summer of 1795 had become, for the first 
time, the scourge of the city of New York, deso- 
lating it by the fears it awakened, even more than 
by its actual ravages. The governor felt that an 
example of courage was needed, and with his fam- 
ily remained through the summer at his post in 
the city, providentially unharmed. His second 
official step was one demanding perhaps equal 
ioral resolution, though of another aspect. It 
was to stem the current of popular, or rather offi- 
cial infidelity, by the appointment, through proela- 
mation recommending it, of a day of public thanks- 
giving and prayer, an act until then unknown 
under our state constitution. ‘The language of its 
preamble clearly defines his impregnable ground. 
(Vol. i., p. 386.) This act we hold as among 
the enduring monuments of Jay's Christian fame, 
for it is now part and parcel of the settled discre- 
tionary policy of the state government. The day, 
too, selected by him, (Thursday, 26th of Novem- 
ber,) as well as its employment, bearing, ever 
since, the stamp of Jay's religious influence. 

On the 6th of January, 1706, Governor Jay first 
met the legislature, and gave to them such pledge 
as statesmen should alone be forward to give: 
‘*To exercise the power vested in me,”’ are his 
words, ‘‘ with energy, impartiality and freedom, 
are obligations of which I perceive and acknowl- 
edge the full foree.’’? Three main points, then 
first urged upon legislative attention, mark Jay as 
among the leading benefactors of his native state— 
the ‘* penitentiary system,’’ then first adopted, 
forming a new era in criminal jurisprudence— 
‘*internal improvement,’’ then first advocated 
as the policy of the state treasury, and the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery,’’ by bill then first moved. 
But a higher test yet remained to distinguish 
between the politician and the statesman, between 
the head of a party and the governor of his 





people. All offices within Jay’s gift were actu- 
ally in possession of his enemies, adherents of 
the defeated party, while political friends daily 
swarmed around him ravenous for office. Now, 
then, came the trial, whether in words only, or in 
truth, he had pled himself, as in his opening 
address to the legislature he had specifically done, 
**to regard all his fellow-citizens with an egua/ 
eye.’’ The answer is, he had spoken thought- 
fully and truthfully. He stood the test, and 
daring the six years of his administration not on 
individual was dismissed by him from office on 
account of his polities. It is among the many 
reproofs given, recorded of the governor, that 
when a member in the council of appointment was 
urging a candidate’s regen services, Jay brok« 
in upon him with, ‘* That, sir, is not the question ; 
is he fit for the office?’’ But ona still tenderer 
point was his firmness to be tried—the power of 
pardon. In refusing one to the solicitations of a 
personal friend, he thus laid open the ruling prin- 
ciple of his mind on all practical questions. ‘‘ 'l'o 
pardon, or not to pardon, does not depend on my 
will, but on my judgment, and for the impartial 
and discreet exercise of this authority I am, and 
ought to be, highly responsible.”’"—Vol. i., p 
400. Such was not a course likely to advance 
Jay’s popularity, and yet by an increased majority 
was he, in 1798, elected to a second triennial term 
of office, ‘* being regarded,’’ to use the language 
of an address soliciting his compliance, ‘‘ as one 
whose attachment to their liberties had been uni- 
form, whose firmness in prosecuting them inflexi- 
ble, and whose integrity in every part of his offi- 
cial conduct is unimpeachable.’’—Address of 
Washington County. Though against inclination, 
he yielded to the nomination, deeming it his duty, 
under the actual gloomy aspect of political affairs, 
and the approaching Penk overthrow of the 
federal party in the general government, not to 
retire as vet from his advanced post of responsi- 
bility. He opened the second, as he had done his 
first term, with urging what he justly deemed the 
foundation of all safe government—reLicion. His 
speech pressed upon the legislature the desecra- 
tion of the Lord’s day as a matter demanding 
legislative provision. Notwithstanding the politi- 
cal, if not irreligious complexion of the house, the 
recommendation was respectfully responded to, 
and thereupon an act passed, still subsisting, to 
guard against its profanation. 

But after all the tests we have seen of Jay's 
political firmness, the highest was yet in reserve for 
him—the very ‘‘ experimentum crucis’’—whether 
to be named politician or statesman—the man of 
expediency or the man of principle. It was this ; 
the federal party was now, (1800,) in the genera! 
government, a falling one—the temporizing policy 
of President Adams had both disheartened and 
divided its ranks, and the electoral vote of New 
York, in the approaching presidential election, 
could alone save them, by barring Jefferson from 
that high station. These electors being chosen in 
the state of New York by the legislature, would, 
upon its new session, be necessarily anti-federal. 
But time yet remained to summon a special session 
of the existing legislature, their election by whom 
would give them a federal character, and thus 
Jefferson's election be defeated, a result no feder- 
alist but regarded as of vital moment, Jay as little 
as any man. The means of doing it were consti- 
tutionally within the governor’s power, and its 
exercise was urged upon him with great force in 
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a private letter, (vol. i., p. 412,) from one of the 
most distinguished and influential federalists in the 
United States, (Hamilton,) as the only hope of 
safety for the party. ‘In times like these in 
which we live,’’ was its reasoning, ‘ it will not do 
to be over-scrupulous. It is easy to sacrifice the 
substantial interests of society by a strict adher- 
ence to ordinary rules.”” The result is soon told. 
The call was not made by the governor, but on 
the letter, found among his papers, stands this 
endorsement, words which we commend to all his 
successors in office, viz.—‘* Proposing a measure 
for party purposes which I think it would not 
become me to adopt.”’ 

A letter from President Adams, shortly after 
received, though not obviously in reference to this 
act, says: ‘* I often say, that when my confidence 
in Mr. Jay shall cease, I must give up the cause 
of confidence and renounce it with all men.” Is 
it possible, we ask, for words to express a higher 
eulogium?’ Of the sincerity, at least, of this 
praise, the president soon gave the highest mark 
by redppointing Mr. Jay, while still governor, to 
his former elevated station of chief justice of the 
United States, an appointment which was imme- 
diately confirmed by the senate. This act the 
president thus communicated to him: “ I had no 
permission from you to take this step, but it 
appeared to me that Providence had thrown in my 
way an opportunity not only of marking to the 
public the spot where, in my opinion, the greatest 
mass of worth remained collected in one indi- 
vidual, but of furnishing my country with the 
best security its inhabitants afforded against the 
increasing dissolution of morals.—Letter of John 
Adams, December 19th, 1800. The P. S. adds: 
‘** Your commission will soon follow this letter.” 
But the president had reckoned ‘ without his 
host.”’ Jay’s determination was now taken to 
retire from public life, and it had been formed, as 
all his purposes were, too thoughtfully to be 
moved from it by any honors that could be ten- 
dered to him. The appointment was, therefore, 
promptly and unequivocally declined, and the 
ermined mantle bestowed upon one worthy in all 
points to follow him, and as a constitutional 
expounder even more lucid and profound, Chief 
Justice Marsnatt. Jay’s closing trial of official 
firmness was a painful one—the maintenance of 
the constitutional powers of the governor in a con- 
test with heated enemies. In the votes of the 
council of appointment, subject, however, to the 
governor's call and nomination, lay, then, the 
constitutional appointment to all state offices. 
This now hostile council, afier rejecting, ‘* seria- 
tim,”’ every one of the governor’s nominations to 
vacant office, proceeded, thereupon, themselves to 
nominate, but before they had time to complete, 
by their votes, such irregular appointments, the 
governor adjourned the council sine die, preferring 
the responsibility of leaving even important offices 
unfilled, rather than sanction, by his summons, a 
violation of the constitution, communicating: the 
same, by special message, to the legislature then 
in session, 

With this period of office (1801) terminates 
Jay’s public life, and our perhaps too ample narra- 
tive of it; but we found it impossible in any other 
or shorter way to do justice to this portion of our 
subject—Jay’s character as a public man. It was 
a life of action, not of words, and of actions char- 
acteristic of the man. It could be told, therefore, 
only by being exhibited as in our preceding 
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sketch we have endeavored faithfully todo. Thus, 
then, closes the second great compartment in the 
entablature of Jay's life. The triumphant proces- 
sions, with their civic and mural crowns, have all 
passed, and a quiet and tranquil scene alone re- 
mains, rounding off the circle of life with an hon- 
orable and peaceful age. But before entering on 
this last portion, let us pause to gather up some 
few of the many golden lessons of wisdom which 
the closing one scatters so freely before us. For 
ourselves we confess that this nearer examination 
to which we have been led in preparing the above 
rapid outline has awakened in us deeper thoughts 
than we can well express. Let alone justice to 
Jay, we feel as if we could not do justice to our- 
selves in the exhibition of the sentiments it has 
aroused. The first thing that strikes us in it isthe 
unbroken continuity, the ceaseless succession of 
honorable confidences, throughout this twenty- 
eight years’ course, reposed in Jay by his coun- 
trymen. From first to last not one interven- 
ing hour, the new office or new honor always 
claiming him before the old was ready to yield 
him, and oftentimes two, and even three incompat- 
ible calls of his country contending for his choice ; 
as, for instance, in the year 1795—special minister 
to England, chief justice of the United States, and 
governor elect of the state of New York, all at one 
and the same moment. This certainly is a singular 
fact in the history of any country, but, above all, 
in one especially jealous of such monopoly. What 
again adds to this wonder in popular judgment, 
though in ours it helps to explain it, is the total ab- 
sence in Jay’s character of aJl personal ambition. 
If honors came, they came unsought, and as often 
rejected as accepted ; and we have his own direct 
authority for asserting, that through his whole 
life he had never asked an office or solicited a vote, 
and yet, as we have seen, honor and office flowed 
in upon him ina stream—a valuable hint to all 
such as wish to know how to attain them. Even 
to seem ambitionless may be well, though still 
better, in truth, to be so, as Jay was. His ambi- 
tion at least was not of this world. ‘‘ From Ab- 
salom downward,’’ he used to say, “‘ never was 
there an honest demagogue.’’ But a greater 
lesson, as already noted, is found in his singleness 
of character—the same ever and everywhere, and 
imparting to his whole course a steadiness and di- 
rectness of movement that has in it something im- 
posing, if not rather awe-inspiring. He always 
headed to port, from whichever point the wind 
blew, or however currents ran. His course 
showed no tacking, no doubling of capes, no lee- 
way, no hugging of the safe shore. If there were 
disturbing forces within, they at least showed them- 
selves not without. He fought the battle, if battle 
there was, in the circle of his own bosom—when 
he came forth for action it was as a man girded for 
the race. ‘‘He had laid aside every weight.” 
Now, whatever name men may choose to give to 
this trait of character, there can be no question as 
to the fact of its existence in Jay, nor that it was in 
truth the secret of his power. True minds at onee 
understood him and trusted him—false minds 
feared him—/eeble minds yielded to him and cunning 
minds overreached themselves in attempting to 
understand him, baffled by a directness of movement 
they comprehended not. It was obvious that such 
was the case both at Madrid and Paris. Jay puz- 
zled and bewildered the high-trained diplomatists 
of Europe. They could make nothing of him, and 
did make nothing of him. 
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In tracing, as we have already done, this trait of 
power to the predominance of religious principle, 
we still would not deny the intellectual liarity 
of Jay’s mind out of which it naturally sprung. 
This lay in preponderance of the wiLt over the 
other elements. In the power of volition, that 
mightiest faculty of man, lay Jay’s peculiar 
strength, as, in truth, with all strong men. Of 
his contemporaries, some—many, we trust ual- 
led him in Christian principles. Many, doubtless, 
were his equals in intellectual power, nay, supe- 
riors, but his will was of steel doubly-tempered, 
and few, we deem, equalled him there. What he 
willed he wrought. According to the old adage, 
‘“‘where was the will, there was the “way,” 
and men yielded the path in which Jay walked. 
But here, too, in justice to him, and those like 
him, must we draw an intellectual distinction. His 
will was of steel, but then, not the steeled will of a 
selfish mind, unyielding, because wound up within 
a narrow circle ; nor yet of an arrogant mind, 
leaving free will to no other man; nor yet of a 
simply obstinate mind, that, ‘* bull-like,’’ shuts its 
eyes when it rushes upon danger; but it was 
the steeled will of a principled mind ; one that counts 
the cost, and closes the account, before it opens the 
battle, leaving all other men free to do the same— 
impregnable, therefore, because ruling only Where 
it has full right to rule, in its own path of duty. 
Such, as in Jay’s case, is ever found to be the 
will that sways the world and carries all before it. 

But another peculiarity distinguishes the princi- 
pled from the selfish will. It is capable of being 
united, as in Jay’s character it was, with a gentle 
heart and the tenderest affections, producing some- 
times, however, to the outward eye, a very singu- 
lar contrast in its combination of sternness with 
kindness. Of these contradictory phases Jay’s 
life doubtless exhibited its full share. We note 
one, in exemplification, as narrated by his son, the 
case of a poor blacksmith in his neighborhood, who 
had encroached with his buildings on the public 
highway and refused to recede. Jay prosecuted 
him to the rigor of the law, and having duly pun- 
ished the offender, proceeded to make it up tenfold 
to the poor man by deeding to him an acre or two 
of ground from his own farm, in order that his ne- 
cessities might be no plea for any further breach 
of the law. 

But we must hurry on. We have yet to see 
Jay in retirement. The peaceful compartment 
now opens to us, wherein we behold the statesman 
in repose, ‘** under the shadow of his own vine and 
his own fig-tree.’”’ The Jong period of life yet 
spared to him, from his fifty-sixth to his eighty 
fourth year—his complete withdrawal from public 
life, almost from society—the narrow circle of 
worldly interests to which it confined him, all 
serve to awaken in the thoughtful mind many in- 
quiries. ‘Finis coronat opus.’”? How did the 

ublic man bear such contrast? Whatchange did 
it effect in the private man? in his temper, man- 
ners, character or habits? As history teaches us 
with its celebrated statesmen, Cicero, Bacon, 
Chatham, Walpole? Did repose make him rest- 
less? age selfish? or its infirmities peevish? Our 
answer is a short and sure one; not from the biog- 
raphy merely, but from personal knowledge do 
we speak. It produced no change in the states- 
man or in the man—none, we mean, except an 
outward occupation. Seldom may the curtain be 
raised from the retirement of the politician with 
such perfect confidence as here ; naught is pre- 
sented to us but purity and peace—the thankful 


enjoyment of domestic life, cheerful industry, ac- 
tive benevolence, and a Christian's daily prepara- 
tion for better things. But the man was still the 
same. His will was still of steel. There was in 
him no yielding where duty was concerned, and no 
opposing him in a matter where conscience dictated 
his course. He had chosen retirement upon prin- 
ciple, and on principle continued to choose it. The 
same sense of duty that had made public life tolera- 
ble, now made private life delightful, for he ever 
measured his labors and enjoyments, not by their 
magnitude, but by their motives. The business of 
courts and cabinets he had not everrated—the busi- 
ness of his family and farm he did not underrate, 
but deeming them both, in the eye of God and 
conscience, of equal value, went on in the same 
even spirit to their performance. 

Thus, then, passed the third portion of Jay's 
life. Books, letters, his children, duties of benev- 
olence, care of his farm, and the few old staunch 
friends who could or would travel fifty miles to 
visit him—these were his daily occupations and 
amusements, with now and then some English or 
American strangers, who longed to see personally 
one of whom they heard so much—the negotiator 
who had perilled himself for his country—who had 
baffled Spain, overruled France, and preserved 
peace with England, and who now lived the life 
of an unassuming American farmer. Such were 
his occasional visitors. From the pen of one of 
these may we take the picture— 

** With respect to thyself,’’ writes an old Quaker 
friend after his visit, ‘‘ 1 had to behold and con- 
template a character which appeared to me so far 
redeemed from the world and the defilements of 
flesh and spirit as, ina good degree, to resemble the 
piety of good old Simeon, who is described by St 

uke in the following emphatic language: ‘ And 
behold there was a man in Jerusalem whose name 
was Simeon, and the same was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him.’ ’’—Vol. i., p. 481. 

But with all this change the man was the same 
now as formerly—gentle, but stern in his gentle- 
ness, with all around yielding implicitly to his un- 
selfish, wise determinations. Even in the manage- 
ment of his farm, these characteristic traits were 
apparent. His mansion, erected the year before 
his retirement, was plain, spacious, solid, and con- 
venient, but sternly rejecting all ornament. He 
would not even give a ‘‘ name”’ to his extended 
domain, or allow it, by his children, to be termed 
a “seat”? or ‘* place,” bat simply, a farm. His 
out-buildings and other improvements were all, 
too, of a stern kind—stone walls of Cyclopean 
bulk—cow-sheds built for posterity—nothing of 
wood ever permitted to come in contact with 
earth, save here and there some /ocust post, of 
which imperishable wood, as if by sympathy, he 
was a great admirer as well as successful cultivator. 

With all of animal life, again, ‘* kindness’? was 
the law. All upon his farm were of the best, and 
living, as farmers say, ‘* in clover ;’’ nothing over- 
worked, but much the contrary, with here and 
there an aged horse* in his best pastures, or other- 


* Of horses he had a favorite breed, the Narragansett, 
now run out in our country, famous under the saddle. 
To Judge Peters, in 1819, he writes, ‘“ My favorite mare, 
which I had rode for twenty-three years with great satis- 
faction, has died suddenly. She was the third in suc- 
cession which died in my service. The grand-dam was 
given to me by my father in 1765. That circumstance 
associated with various others in ming me to them.” 





It was of the “ grand-dam,” doubtless, he wrote from 
Eurove in 1783. “If my old mare is alive, I must beg 
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wise carefully tended ; the result of all which was, 
that his farming was profitable for all things save 
income, and to his poor neighbors more than to 
himself. But this was a minor point. He sought 
not profit, and needed it not, and as to him then, 
so to his children now, the money spent has been 
a thousand times repaid by the blessings with 
which, through the country around, his memory is 
still visited, as a kind master, an indulgent land- 
lord, and a beneficent neighbor ; or, as he is still 
familiarly to this day talked of, ‘the good old 
governor.”’ It was a picture, not without its moral 
teaching, (we speak of its impression on our own 
minds,) to witness the polite attention, the Chris- 
tian courtesy, the enduring patience with which 
even the humblest of his neighbors was received 
and welcomed, even to his family table, whenever 
their visit was thus chance-timed. How he mana- 
ged the local concerns of his neighborhood it was 
sometimes amusing to note, being with a little of 
his ancient adroitness. A new school-house, as 
we remember, was once needed ; he desired it to 
be of stone, which his neighbors would not hear 
of. He troubled them with no arguments upon 
the subject, but when the subscription paper was 
presented to him, settled the question by putting 
down, annexed to his subscription, ‘‘ so much,”’ if 
of wood, ‘‘ double,” if of stone. He was, in 
truth, liberal in all his contracts, acting on the 
maxim that no hard bargain is a good one. To 


his poorer neighbors, again, he often made loans 
without interest, and when payment could not be 
exacted without distressing them, forgave the 
debt, while to his bounty were they frequently 
indebted for food, clothing, and medical atten- 


dance. 

But after all the tests to which we have brought 
Jay’s ruling principle, one, the nicest, yet remains 
—the influence of age, in its advancing infirmities 
and solitariness, upon a temper not by nature with- 
out its elements of evil. In age and solitude, 
when the discipline of society is removed, the ** old 
Adam’’ too oft resumes his native form, and thus 
mere worldly minds grow morose—selfish ones 
peevish, and ambitious ones, (Napoleon-like,) 
savage. Jay’s mind, on the contrary, grew other- 
wise, gentler and kindlier with age—more thought- 
ful for others’ comfort, more indifferent to his own, 
until at length (and again we speak not from book) 
not a child could approach him, or a servant do his 
bidding, without receiving from him some word, or 
look, or manner, indicative of kindness. Here, 
then, was the triumph of religion over temper, for 





nothing but religion claims to have such power, 
and under the light of revelation no vague religion 
either; and very few, we think, exhibit it, save | 
those who are, as Jay was, clear, firm and con- | 
sistent in the living truths of the Christian faith. | 
But we will not further dwell on a picture that yet 
admits of much minuter painting, for we feel that 
such scenes partake of the sanctity as well as inter- | 
est of what they disclose. We, therefore, forbear, 
and in silence and awe approach the portals of that 
cloud-capt temple with which the entablature of 
life closes, and at the shadowy doors of which we 
bid a reluctant farewell (but not, we trust, for- 
ever) to him whom we have so long accompanied 


of you and my brother to take very care of her. I 

mean that she should be weil fed and live idle, ualess my 

brother Peter should choose to use her, If it should be 

neces to advance money to recover her, I am content 

you 7? do it even to the amount of double her value.’ 
e. 
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through youth, and manhood, and venerable age. 
Unto the portals of that temple few painted by his- 
tory are seen to approach more tranquilly, or enter 
more triumphantly, than the statesman before us, 
or to leave behind a brighter track of light for 
guidance to those who follow him—and thus rounds 
the life of John Jay. 

The last public honor which pierced the shades 
of his retirement, was an address from the corpora- 
tion of the city of New York on occasion of the 
first semi-centennial anniversary of American inde- 
pendence. Its language was that of affectionate 
reverence. ‘* By your firmness, and the wisdom 
of your counsels, you eminently contributed to the 
glorious and happy issue which has placed our 
country in a rank with the most favored nation of 
the earth. Amid the festivities of the anniversary, 
while we remember your worth, your virtue and 
your patriotism, it will add to our pleasure to re- 
flect that you have been permitted by Providence 
to witness the fiftieth return of a day so conspicu- 
ous in the annals of freedom, and also to find your 
beloved country happy as a people, and prosperous 
as a nation.”’ 

His answer, and it was among the last words he 
penned, was such as became the aged Christian 
statesman, urging upon those who should direct 
the national councils, ** to recommend a general and 
public return of praise and thanksgiving to Him 
from whose goodness these blessings descend. 
The most effectual means of securing the continu- 
ance of our civil and religious liberties, is always 
to remember with reverence and gratitude the 
source from which they flow.’”’—Vol. i., p. 456. 

But our labors draw to a close, and on the whole 
we know not when we have undertaken a task 
more agreeable or instructive, to ourselves at least, 
than our recent careful re-perusal of Mr. W. Jay’s 
volumes, with a view to awaken in others fresh 
interest in them, and through them in their subject. 
We know of no life where we find such unity in 
the whole, with such congruity in the parts—a 
completeness that satisfies at once the artist in its 
materials, and in its lessons of wisdom, at once the 
statesman, the patriot, the philanthropist, and the 
Christian. Throughout the long period it traces, 
of eighty-four years, so far at least as records or 
memory remains, there is no one word or act that 
calls for condemnation or concealment—no veil but 
may be lifted up, and no door but may be opened 
—no awkward gaps, therefore, as often occurs, for 
the biographer to leap, nor cautious balancing 
needed from his pen, of virtues against deviations 
from virtue. We deem Jay’s life, therefore, one 
worthy of all meditation, and the record of it as in- 
valuable, above all, to the public men of our coun- 
try, unto whom we here fearlessly hold it up 
as exhibiting the model of a Curistian staTes- 
MAN. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw 
into comparison the relative merits of Jay and 
Hamilton on the fame or fortunes of their country 
—a bold task—and yet, bold as it is, we feel im- 

lled, before closing, at least to venture on open- 
ing it. They were undoubtedly, ‘‘ par nobile fra- 
trum,”’ and yet not twin brothers—‘ pares sed im- 
pares’’—like, but unlike. In patriotic attachment 
equal, for who would venture therein to assign to 
either the superiority ; yet was that attachment, 
though equal in degree, yet far different in kind, 
with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jay a prin- 
ciple—with Hamilton enthusiastic passion, with 
Jay duty as well as love—with Hamilton patriot- 
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ism was the paramount law, with Jay a law “ sub 
graviori lege.’’ Either would have gone through 
fire and water to do his country service, and laid 
down freely his life for her safety—Hamilton with 
the roused courage of a lion—Jay with the calm 
fearlessness of a man; or rather, Hamilton’s 
courage would have been that of the soldier—Jay’s 
that of the Christian. Of the latter it might be 
truly said— 


*« Conscience made him firm, 
That boon companion, who her strong breast-plate 
Buckles on him, that fears no guilt within, 
And bids him on, and fear not.’’ 


In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp, and 
versatility of mind, as well as in all the splendid 
and brilliant parts which captivate and adorn, Ham- 
ilton was greatly, not to say immeasurably, Jay’s 
superior. In the calm and deeper wisdom of prac- 
tical duty—-in the government of others, and still 
more in the government of himself—in seeing 
clearly the right, and following it whithersoever it 
Jed, firmly, patiently, self-denyingly, Jay was again 
greatly, if not immeasurably, Hamilton’s superior. 

n statesman-like talent Hamilton’s mind had in it 
more of ‘‘ constructive’ power, Jay’s of ‘‘ execu- 
tive.’’ Hamilton had cenivus, Jay had wispom. 
We would have taken Hamilton to plan a govern- 
ment, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a 
court of law we would have had Hamilton for our 
advocate, if our cause were generous, and Jay for 
our judge, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem 
to shine brighter and farther than Jay’s, but we 
are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 
quite sure that it should not. For, when we come 
to examine and compare their relative course, and 
its bearing on the country and its fortunes, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond 
his practical share in it, as Jay’s falls short of his. 
Hamilton’s civil official life was a brief, and single, 
though brilliant one. Jay’s numbered the years 
of a generation, and exhausted every department 
of diplomatic, civil, and judicial trust. In fidelity 
to their country both were pure to their heart’s 
core; yet was Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than 
trusted, and Jay trusted, perhaps, more than loved. 
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Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not 
contrasted points of character. Their lives, too, 
when viewed from a distance, stand out in ually 
striking, but much more painful contrast. zoom 
viewed as a whole, has in it a completeness of 
parts such as the nicer critic demands for the per- 
fection of an epic poem, with its beginning of pro- 
mise, its heroic middle, and its peaceful end, and 
partaking, too, somewhat of the same cold stateli- 
ness—noble, however, still and glorious, and ever 
pointing, as such poem does, to the stars. ‘* Sic 
itur ad astra.’’ ‘The life of Hamilton, on the other 
hand, broken and fragmentary, begun in the dark- 
ness of romantic interest, running on into the sym- 
pathy of all high passion, and at length breaking 
off in the midst, like some half-told tale of sorrow, 
amid tears and blood, even as does the theme of 
the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, 
was a name to conjure with—that of Jay’s to swear 
by. Hamilton had his frailties, arising out of pas- 
sion, as tragic heroes have. Jay's name was fault- 
less and his course passionless, as becomes the epic 
leader, and, in point of fact, was, while living, a 
name at which frailty blushed and corruption 
trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such 
disparity of fate between equals, the stricter morals, 
the happier life, the more peaceful death, to what 
can we trace it but to the healthful ba of re- 
ligion over the heart and conduct? as not this, 
we ask, the ruling secret? Hamilton was a Chris- 
tian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we 
doubt not, on his dying bed ; but Jay was a Chris- 
tian, so far as man may judge, every day and hour 
of his life. He had but one rule, the gospel of 
Christ ; in that he was nurtured—ruled by that, 
through grace, he lived—resting on that, in prayer, 
he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be 
objects of our highest sympathetic admiration, yet, 
with the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is given—#:’ deov xa: gopor, 
‘with pity and in fear.’ Not so with that of 
Jay ; with him we walk fearless, as in the steps of 
one who was a CuristiAN as well as a PATRIOT. 





THE REMEMBRANCE OF A DREAM. 


I preamep | met thee, where leaves were greenest, 
And the flowers around us were sweet and fair, 
The cloudless heaven shone out serenest, 
And thy brow was free from a shade of care ; 
And I dreamed I wandered o’er hill and heather 
That livelong day of light and love, 
Untired, unflagging—=still together, 
Gilad as the earth and the heavens above. 


We were on mountains, we were by rivers, 
And by the source of the moorland springs; 
We were where the aspen faintly quivers, 
And the careless willow its garland flings : 
And again we rambled through vale and meadow, 
And came to gardens bedecked with care, 
Where the graceful linden flung its shadow, 
And the orange flower perfumed the air. 


And wordless music around us quivered, 
With peace and love in its dreamy tone ; 
Yet wé seemed from other mortals severed 
—We might have been in the world alone. 
There were none to watch us, and none to chide us, 
No jealous fears, no curious eyes ; 
Our love flowed on, the power to guide us, 
And ‘neath its spell we were good and wise. 





I dreamed—1 waked! thou art not near me, 

I cannot look in thine eyes to-day ; 
I cannot have thy voice to cheer me, 

Oh ! life is when thou art away. 
But my spirit, her eager wing extending, 

Hath flown in the light of hope to thine ; 
And I know thy heart of hearts is blending 

Its vital stream of love with mine. 

Mrs. James Gray. 





THE ECLIPSED MOON. 


Bricutty she rose, that fall round Moon, 
Into a cloudless sky— 
Slow-creeping shadow dims full soon 
Her silvery majesty. 
On, on that darkening shadow glides, 
And o’er her beauty sp ; 
Showing that not with her resides 
The borrowed light she sheds. 


Soul! learn a lesson from the scene, 
So sha} thy story run, 
Whene’er Earth’s shadow comes between 
Thee and thy heavenly Sun. 
Mrs. James Gray. 


POSITION OF THE CORN-LAW QUESTION. 


From the Eclectic Review, December. 
POSITION OF THE CORN-LAW QUESTION. 


Anotuer heave has been given to the progress 
of the corn-law question, by circumstances which 
man cannot regulate, but on the occurrence of 
which or something similar, he was as much bound 
to calculate, as sea-going man is to be provided 
with the means of reefing his sails, in the knowl- 
edge that though none can foretell the precise 
period of a gale, a gale at some time is in the first 
class of certainties. A failure has been announced 
in the potato crop; thus reducing the numerous 
class who in the language of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries *‘ rejoice in potatoes,’’ to try what they can 
make of mortifying upon wheaten flour, after the 
counsels of that celebrated French princess who 
said, that sooner than die like the people who 
starved for want of bread, she would live on maca- 
roons. And this is backed up by continually aceu- 
mulating reports, that the wheat harvest in most 
parts of the country is defective either in quantity 
or quality, and that the other countries of Europe, 
with the unimportant exception of Denmark, are 
suffering under at least a yealousy of short sup- 
ply. 

The parties responsible for the serape into which 
we are partly brought and worse threatened, main- 
tain stiffly that the reports are exaggerated. It 
may be conceded, for the advancement of the argu- 
ment, that of course to some extent they are. 
Wherever there is an interest in making out a 
case, the most will be made of anything that favors 
it; and the people of this country have a fearful 
interest in diminishing the danger which has been 
brought on by the visible act of governors, and if 
possible preventing its recurrence. But if there be 
suspicion of exaggeration against one side, there is 
the same against the other; the two therefore may 
a off. Either there is danger or there is not. 

“ither, to take the most prominent feature, there 
is a failure in the erop of the ‘‘ coarser kind of 
food,”’ or else potatoes are flourishing unscathed 
y curl at the top or the black death at the bottom. 
o remove a part of the impression by fine writing, 
may be possible ; but to remove the whole, must 
be of the last stage of impossibility. There is less 
food than our governors meant there should be ; 
and the question is not of altering what is unalter- 
able and reinstating us in the previous position, but 
of allowing remedy to leak in by such chinks and 
crannies as the ingenuity of our rulers has not 
availed entirely to cut off. 

And here it is that our quarter-deck people have 
contrived to move a step towards the solution of 
the question. A belief is clearly among the crew, 
that a gale of wind is coming on, and a winter’s 
night in prospect makes it doubly important to pre- 
pare. Of the officers some take one side and some 
the other ; but there is shrewdly surmised to be an 
interest among them in keeping things as they are. 
In some way or other the sensibility of their 
breeches’ pockets is suspected to be involved in de- 
nying the danger, and carrying sail through all, 
though at the risk of sending the masts over the 
side, when they are supposed to count upon having 
the boats at their disposal, and escaping the de- 
struction which is to fall on the ignoble herd. In 
this state of things the chief mate—(for the captain 
is too great a personage to have anything person- 
ally to say to it, nor would much difference be 
made by the fact if it took place)—the chief mate 
holds a council—half a dozen councils—hour after 
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hour of precious time expended on each. By this 
he recognizes to the fullest extent, that there is a 
popular belief—a creed among the unaccounted 
vulgar who are to go to the bottom in the event of 
ill suecess without a boat to help them—that a gale 
is close at hand. Knots of the crew are seen col- 
lected here and there, handling the ropes which 
lead to reefing sails, and the word from time to 
time passes among them that the chief mate is only 
waiting to hear what this and another gentleman 
has to say against it, and then he is going to the 
captain to say it must be done. 

fn this position of things, what does our Palinu- 
rus, chief of all with the exception of the seed of 
the gods that tenants the state cabin, finally decide 
on? He decides, that though the growling of the 
coming storm is not reduced but heightened, and 
without a shadow of reason to show except that 
the gentlemen do not like it, he will say we will 
go on as we are, and if the gale comes and all 
effort at taking in a reef is too late, we will read 
the Prayer for Fair Weather as by law established, 
and put the officers into the boats when the rest 
must clearly go down. 

Now nobody ean say, that the chief officer who 
did this, had not (with exception always of the 
present peril) done the likeliest or rather the most 
certain thing, to bring on such a searching into the 
principle coneerned, as can end in only one way, 
and that with a vengeance of effectiveness which 
must satisfy the most ardent wisher. If the thing 
does not come to a conclusion now, it will be tried 
again ; it will be tried therefore till the conclusion 
comes. If the chances of present death and 
misery could be set out of sight, a hearty hater of 
the evil principle and half a dozen other evil princi- 
ples incidentally involved, might joy rather than 
grieve over the decision of the man whose word is 
law. 

In this state of being ‘‘ doubly armed,”’ and with 
the certainty that the abolition of restrictions on the 
provision of food must come hereafter because it 
does not come now, it is time for those to be look- 
ing about them, who are the enemies not only of 
the evil principle immediately concerned, but of 
other evil principles which hang by it and owna 
common origin. In public questions, which can 
only be settled by the gradual preponderance of 
opinion under whatever disadvantages expressed, 
there is very little use in the concealment which 
may be prudence in more limited concerns. The 
adversary ‘‘ knows his strength, and we know 
ours.’’ Lord Ashley's declaration is decisive on 
this point. Instead of being an indication of per- 
sonal weakness, as in some quarters unwisely inti- 
mated, it was the cool declaration of a good officer, 
taking a leader's view of the field, and counselling 
the taking up of the inferior position, because the 
higher was no longer tenable. Such a moment 
was no time for yori the principles of a 
cause ; all men are supposed to have made up their 
minds on these, before they present themselves to 
a contest. A good leader does not request his fol 
lowers to throw themselves into a gulf because 
their cause is good ; he does what is much more 
likely to be of use, desires them to take up a con- 
tracted position which he points out. The time 
then seems come, when, as Mause Headrigg in 
vited the Life Guards under Claverhouse in their 
retreat, the enemy may be called upon to “ tarry,” 
and be in no hurry to get away from the conse- 
quences of his defeat. There is more to be done 
with him, before he is quit ; why will he not stand 
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like a man, and defend his grand position, or else 
quietly give up the others which will be found to 
hang by it? The corn laws were not merely 
enactments for finding portions for the ruling 
classes’ daughters; they were the banner, the 
cockade, the representative by concentration, of 
their general right of wrong. If it is once dis- 
covered that the ruling classes cannot keep their 
corn laws, a host of questions they ‘* may not look 
upon,’’ will be gathering fast about them, each 
grimmer and more abhorrent to them than its pre- 
decessor. Nothing is more certain than that the 
maintenance of wrongs at large, depends on the 
invulnerability of each particular one. The bo 
who would not say A because he knew he should 
be asked to say B, is the true and only type for 
the policy of wrong-doers. Why not hold outa 
little longer? Is it not plain that the corn laws are 
in the fact of being surrendered, and legions of 
strange aspect, leaving no hope to the claimants of 
the marriage portions but from their quarrelling 
with one another, are standing on the slip for the 
first entry at the breach that shall be made! If 
the monopoly of the bread that perishes cannot 
maintain itself, what sanctuary can be depended 
on, where the suffering genius of wrong may hide 
the sorrows of her pocket and her heart ? 

If the losers by the other injustices have not be- 
stirred themselves vigorously before, it was per- 
haps because the time was not come, and may be 
no argument against their vigor now. The league 
which has been the malleus, the marteau as military 
men who prefer French would have it, the sledge- 
hammer which struck the actual blow, has rightly 
proclaimed itself of no color in polities or any of 
the strifes in which men are engaged except its 
own. Like the rays of light which combine all the 
hues in the rainbow, the league was white. It 
was precisely because all kinds were there, that 
this result ensued. One only reservation, entire or 
partial, can be assigned. The league was always 
the most deficient in what may be denominated the 
popular voice ; meaning thereby the voice of the 
class who cannot help themselves, and do not 
always know when anybody else will help them. 
Active measures had been taken to produce this 
effect, and had been too successful. The knowl- 
edge of the fact is not confined to its friends ; and 
when ‘‘ the leading journal’’* undertakes to lec- 
ture the league on the leaning it asserts to have 
been shown towards radicals and destructives, the 
inference is only that it sees the quarter from 
which the accession of strength is to arise. It 
dreads the infusion of popular blood. It knows the 
thing will not be done without the rank-and-file. 
Wait till the chief mate has laid the ship on its 
beam-ends. At Birmingham there sat at a mess- 
table what were or ought to have been the five 
hundred officers of Birmingham’s hundred thou- 
sand ; but whether these captains of two-hundreds 
left their companions in an equal state of intelli- 

nee and exaltation, does not substantially appear. 
One thing however is certain, that the league can 
keep nobody out. By its constitution it can refuse 
no volunteers. If the whole multitude whom the 
great cal] ‘* swinish,’’ choose to present themselves 
and give, not take, the enlisting shilling, they must 
be provided with forage and quarters, and have as 
good a pig-trough as anybody else. But what is 
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true of one is true of another ; no man can be pre- 
vented from uniting with the league, because his 
views are not supposed to be limited to cakes and 
ale. The league, with vast resources in possession 
and almost boundless ones behind, has made an in- 
road into the fortress of misrule, and as regards the 
county registration, may be said to have recovered 
the constitution. Not a man who has an honest 
purpose, but may take advantage of the expensive 
machinery here established to his hand, and march 
in to take his own share of the recovered power, 
if he can only stomach cheap bread as an accom- 
paniment. It is, therefore, for al] that conceive 
themselves wronged, to make a part in the move- 
ment; and if they do not, they are not men who 
know how to shut their mouth when a good thing 
is put into it. There may be battles after the 
battle of Armageddon ; but a man will not be the 
worse for having been there, and on the right side. 
Of course when the league has gained its point, 
there will be a great breaking-up into a multiplicity 
of directions ;—Ptolemies of all kinds, parcelling 
out the empire of the defunct Alexander. But 
nothing is clearer than that they will have gained 
by the previous union, and not lost. Darius then, 
must settle his affairs with the Macedonian as he 
ean ; and when that scene of the play is played, 
his successors may count on finding the Ptolemies 
in positions of their own. 





Observations in the East, chiefly in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria and Asia Minor, by Jouy P. Durzin, D. D. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. Harpers. 


Tuose who have read the author’s “ Observations 
in Europe” will need no other inducement to obtain 
these volumes. Dr. Durbin is among the very best 
of our writers of Travels. He has an observant eye, 
a catholic spirit, and a modesty which puts his sub- 
ject rather than himself in the foreground. His 
style is clear and vigorous, and his remarks on what 
he has seen evince a sound judgment and a ripe ex- 
perience of men and things. The ground traversed 
in the present work is not new, but the author has 
infused into his sketches a freshness and life which 
cannot fail to charm the enlightened reader.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


Letters to Young Men, founded on the History of 
Joseph, by Wittiam B. Spracvue, D. D., of Al- 
bany. 

Dr. Spracve is one of the most fertile and attract- 
ive authors in the American clergy, and his style, 
originally uncommonly good, is continually becom- 
ing more and more pure, simple, translucent, and 
effective. The volume before us is his latest and we 
think his best production. It is one upon which his 
reputation as an elegant writer, and as a promoter 
of virtue and religion, may safely rest. We are 

leased to find a work so beautiful and valuable in 
its contents, presented to the public in so appropriate 

a shape and dress. Its typography, paper, and page 

are unusually neat, tasteful and agreeable to the 

eye. 

AN persons who have been led to reflect—as who 
in Christendom has not ?—upon the story of Joseph, 
have felt how full it is of instruction and of delight- 
ful impressions, but we cannot but express our 
pleasing surprise to find it, under the graceful pen 
of Dr. Sprague, yielding such a wonderfully com- 
plete y of tical wisdom, and without strain- 
ing a single point of interpretation, marking out the 
entire path of vietes and happiness for the young to 
pursue.—Christian Register. 


OUTHERN AFRICA——BRITISH COLONIZATION. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA—BRITISH COLONIZATION. 


We have received the Cape Town Gazette to the 
17th October. 

The annexation of Natal, a territory on the 
south-east coast of Africa—a territory more than 
half as large as the whole of Oregon—to the 
British colony at the Cape of Good Hope, seems 
to be a very prosperous and happy affair. 

It appears that in that remote region, English 
agents were still actively employed in selecting 
more territory to annex. The following extracts 


from the Cape Town Gazette indicate the policy 
and purposes of the British government in that 
section, as well as in all other parts of the world. 
It is probably the intention of that government to 
take possession of the whole of Southern Africa, 
which includes all Caffraria, from Jat. 17, to their 
This would make a magnificent col- 


own Cape. 


ony. 

The great value of this new acquisition is in its 
capacity for the growth of cotton—the all-import- 
ant desideratum with Great Britain.—N. Y. 
Herald. 


{From the Cape Town Gazette, Oct. 10.) 


By the Margaret, from Port Natal, which place 
she left on the 23d ultimo, we have intelligence of 
a highly gratifying nature—the appointment of the 
Executive to that district, having, as we antici- 
pated, given great satisfaction, and the best results 
being looked for therefrom. 

The advantages derivable from this judicious 
annexation begin more and more to be developed, 
in particular as regards dealing with the tribes in 
the more central part of this vast continent. An 
interesting letter on the subject appears in another 
part of our present number. 

The information with which that gentleman again 
favors us will, doubtless, be read with much inter- 
est, especially by the mercantile community ; invit- 
ing, as it does, fresh sources of commercial enter- 
prise with the native pedlers, who will soon find 
the advantages to be gained by extended inter- 
course with our colonial traders, based on fair and 
honorable principles, in opposition to the foul traf- 
fic in human flesh which has for so many centuries 
desolated our land. 

Port Nata, Sept. 20, 1845.—I have only just 
returned from a three months’ trip to the Zooloos, 
amongst whom all is quiet; the turbulent spirits 
that raise reports of threatened invasions, &c., are 
among ourselves. But the fact is, Umpanda’s 
authority is far too unsteady, to enable him to 
make war on any but some few of his own refrac- 
tory subjects—the going out of a command, would 
be a signal for the death of the despot. Yet the 
Zooloos are improving ; through information given 
by one Indoona, (the king’s counsellor,) against 
another, they lately destroyed the kraals of May- 
nanja—but mark! they spared the women and 
children ; the first time a Zooloo commando did not 
destroy every living biped found therein. What 
may we not ane for from a people so willing to 
give in to our customs’ Yes, they will undoubt- 
edly improve—they will yet Christianize, although 
a second missionary has been refused by Umpanda. 
Another nation, tributary, it is true, but one as 
powerful as the Zooloos, in full council begged me 
to use my influence with our white chiefs to get 
the blessings of Christianity diffused among them. 
They almost wept, while entreating me to induce 
some white man to stop amongst them, and until I 
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could, they implored me to let some boy remain with 
them; or if I could not do that, at least to leave 
behind some cattle. I am quite sure some of our 
societies will respond to the call, especially should 
our government, in a new treaty, engage with Um- 
panda, to allow the residence of British missiona- 
ries. I say British, for he objects on various ac- 
counts to any other, and I guarantee that he will 
consent. He has already evacuated all the land 
between the Toogala and Omslatouse ; there is a 
country he has commissioned me to say! Put 
there a white Indoona, Jet him keep the Natal 
natives, &c., from entering without a pass, and he 
also will see what [am about. He said to me, 
** go and stop there, and if your government will 
not pay you, I will;’’ but, of course, I refused, not 
wishing to interfere with our authorities, further 
than ¢o assist them in doing good. I am almost cer- 
tain that the celebrated bay of St. Lucia is the western 
embouchure of the Pangola, along whose banks cot- 
ton, of such a sample as I sent you, is growing 
wild, and the soil and climate decidedly those of the 
torrid zone. There are also roads, good wagon 
roads, through the Amasuazie, and along under 
the mountains, penetrating far into the regions of 
central Africa: the Amasuazie are the pedlers of 
the interior, and have been long employed as such 
by the Portuguese of Delagoa. Why then should 
we forego such advantages? It only wants a little 
decision with our Zooloo chief, and we have the 
game in our own hands—a high and noble game too, 
ordained no doubt by the all-wise Creator, who 
uses us as the means not only of extending his 
kingdom upon earth, but also for the merciful pur- 
pose of supplanting that most unholy, most wicked 
and most horrid of all traffics, that of “ man in 
man.’’ By a legitimate and honorable commerce, 
we have a good name among the natives through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, while the 
Portuguese, the only other white men they know, 
have not. Let us then use our advantage by ex- 
tending a moral dominion over them, some fruits 
of which we have already seen amongst the Zoo- 
loos in their late sparing of women and children at 
Maynanja. Let us introduce our manufactures. 
That we can, I need only mention that a few years 
since scarcely a single Zooloo possessed aught but 
skin clothing ; whereas now, those are poor indeed, 
who have not two or three blankets of their own, 
and dungaree ingoobos (aprons) for all their wives 
—no small expense when a petty chief's allowance 
will be 20 or 30 of them at the least. Let us then, 
introduce our devoted missionaries ; when Chris- 
tianity, civilization and commerce go hand in hand, 
rapid indeed are the strides that are made. I have 
troubled you thus far, not at all doubting that, 
through the medium of your excellent paper, my 
endeavors to obtain missions for these poor benight. 
ed people will be most triumphant. Surely some 
will respond to the call. 
For our commercial concerns I have no fear— 
I neither have nor could I have had any from the 
moment I was aware that there had been appointed 
for our governor a man of such well know abilities 
as Martin West, E 
P. S.— You will be happy to learn that cotton- 
lanting is progressing most rapidly at Natal. It 
as afforded me much pleasure to furnish the seed 
to several persons in quantities for the purpose, 
and who are now planting by their tens of thou- 
sands. If they continue as they have begun, cot- 
ton will soon be our staple. I will now give you 
a commission to execute for me :—the rivers with- 
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in the Zooloo country are fringed with forests of 
the wild date. I would replace them with a genu- 
ine tree, and so increase the food for man; for I 
would rather the future generations of natives 
should say that **Zingoongo ka sloman shen in- 
slopi,”’ had introduced a fresh source of livelihood, 
than that he was the greatest man according to the 
world’s phrase. I wish you to send me a bag of 
the very freshest dates you can get, for seed, and 
also some yams for the same pu I have 
already set the Zooloos a planting o —. - 


Musanrro Coast.—We learn that Mr. Bell, the en- 
ergetic Circassian traveller, has been in New York, 
and sailed on the 20th Dec. in the Fulton, a beautiful 
new built clipper, to reénter upon his duties as 
commandant and governor-in-chief of the Musquito 
Kingdom, to which Lord Aberdeen appointed him. 

It is said that he had frequent interviews with 
Captain Elliot, and the British Consul; and that 
Captain E. immediately after left by land, to meet 
Mr. Bell at San Juan de Nicaragua, where a British 
squadron will concentrate, to put in force the notice 
given to the New Granada States, that the port of 
San Juan would be restored to the Musquito King. 
It is our opinion, however, that “the man in the 
white hat,”’ will be next heard of somewhere in Mex- 
ico, 

The whole of the Musquito dominion, extending 
seven hundred miles south from Cape Honduras, is 
now virtually a British colony, gained, it is said, by 
diplomacy—and funny diplomacy it was, too—N. Y. 
Herald. 





From the New York Observer. 
THE GREAT ARBITER OF NATIONS. 


WE are not mindful of Him who holds the desti- 
nies of nations in his hand. God has great pur- 
poses to accomplish: purposes to us unknown: 
and he will bring them to pass by means. His 
plans embrace the world, and he may see fit to 
dash the nations together, and whelm some of them 
utterly, but he will evolve his own glory, though 
the wreck of kingdoms be the platform on which 
that glory is displayed. 

Some people are now expressing their anxieties, 
and more are feeling anxieties which they do not 
choose to express, concerning the prospect of war 
or peace ; while the thought seldom crosses their 
minds that the God of Heaven is the Arbiter of Na- 
tions, and He will take the management of this 
matter into his own hands. He can turn the hearts 
of men, and with Him are the issues of this great 
question. 

It is certain that our sins deserve, and may justly 
provoke Almighty chastisement ; and in the maga- 
zine of his judgments, the God of the Universe has 
no heavier bolt for nations than the curse of war. 
We may need it. Our national and individual sins 
may require such correction. 

So may the sins of Great Piitain. Her own 
people are starved by the tyranny of laws that are 
framed to make the rich richer, while they make 
the poor poorer. Her lust of empire leads her to 
rapine and bloodshed among the heathen, makipg 
the name of Christian a terror and shame to the 
ends of the earth. [The last arrival from Great 
Britain speaks of £400,000 being paid into the 
Bank of England, “ pHe Booty or Scrnpe.”’) 

Both nations deserve the punishments of Heaven, 
and it may be that God will permit them to scourge 
each other. War is a curse to the victors and the 
vanquished ; not in the loss of money and blood 
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only ; but in the deep and damning desolation of 
public and private morals which it entails. May 
our repentant prayers avert the blow. 

ukion God will work out the removal of great 
national evils by shaking the kingdoms of the old 
world. We think it altogether probable that war 
between us and Great Britain would break up the 
peace of Europe, and free principles have made 
such progress in England and on the continent 
within the last twenty-five years of comparative 
peace, that we may believe there are hundreds of 
thousands of men with throbbing hearts, waiting 
for the moment to strike for liberty. The hour 
may be at hand. Yet this may not be the divine 
method of giving freedom to the subjects of oppres- 
sion. A more peaceful, a bloodless revolution 
may deliver the pauper people of ‘* merry Eng- 
land’’ from their vassalage ; and as the principles 
of the gospel find their way over the continent of 
Europe, the tyranny of kings may give place to 
the dominion of equal rights. is is the des- 


tiny of the human race, and how rapidly it may 
lease God to develop and confirm the result, we 
We hope it will be accomplished in 


now not. 
our day. 

But God has purposes of mercy to be achieved 
by the missionary work, which seem to us to lie in 
the way ofa general war. We mean by this, that 
since peace was made, the work of the world’s de- 
liverance from ism has been advancing, and 
although comparatively little has been actually done 
towards overthrowing heathen dynasties, the foun- 
dation of the mighty enterprise has been laid, deep 
and broad. The outposts have been set up. The 
field has been explored. The camp of the enemy 
has been surrounded, and the signs of the times are 
ominous of approaching success. It does seem to 
the cool head of human calculation, not to speak of 
religious faith, if the work of missions should not 
be interrupted for half a century, that the fabric of 
heathenism in India and perhaps in China would 
be in ruins, while in other and less formidable 
fields, at a much earlier day, the victory would be 
given to Christ. Now, does it seem probable that 
the God of missions whose signal care of this work 
has been the theme of grateful joy to angels and 
men, will suffer it to be broken up by the quarrels 
of two Christian nations about a strip of the north- 
west coast of North Americat We know that war 
would endanger, perhaps destroy, our mission op- 
erations in many parts of the world, and indefinite- 
ly suspend the progress the world’s evangelization, 
and our trust is that God’s plans are such in refer- 
ence to the cause of Christian missions that he will 
employ them uninterruptedly, and increase their 
strength and efficiency, following them with his 
Holy Spirit, until the kingdom and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
given to His Son. 

These are thoughts that present themselves to 
our mind in connexion with the question of peace 
and war. We look at it in its moral bearings, as 
well as in its commercial ; and we desire to feel, 
(perhaps we cannot persuade others to feel,) that 
the great Arbiter of nations has the Oregon ques- 
tion in His keeping. He would have us use the 
last and every possible effort to bring it to a just 
and peaceful issue: and if by our supineness when 
remonstrance would avail, or if by our lust of pos- 
session, or vai or party-spirit, we [and we 
mean America and England} suffer this question to 
plunge us into a war, we pluck down upon our- 





selves the judgment we deserve. 





CALIFORNIA—SCRAPS. 


The doctrine of this article ought to lead every 
Christian citizen of this republic to lift up his voice 
and hand against war, | then leave the subject 
calmly and trustingly with Him whose thoughts 
and ways are infinitely higher and better than 
ours. 


CALIFORNIA. FORT NEW SWITZERLAND. 


A Swiss gentleman, who had served twelve 
years in the former French Guards, having made 
his way to this country in the year 1839, accompa- 
nied by three Germans, obtained a grant of eleven 
square leagues of land from Alvarado, the then 
governor. In order not to be molested by trouble- 
some neighbors, he took up his quarters on the left 
bank of the Rio del Sacramento, where he founded 
a settlement by the name of ** New Switzerland.” 
It lies about three miles eastward of the banks of 
the river, and half that distance from what is called 
the ‘* American Fork.”’ He has constructed a 
fort, which he has named after his settlement, 
northwards of a rivulet, whose precipitous bank 
renders it easy of defence ; it is surrounded by a 
brick wall, five feet thick, forming a quadrangle 
five hundred feet in length on each face, and it is 
armed with square towers, two stories high, at 
each angle ; loopholes run along every side, and 
an external gallery round the whole wall. It is 
mounted with sixteen or more short guns of vari- 
ous calibres, which he has bought from trading 
vessels, as well as two excellent bronze cannon 
with ammunition-wagons, which he obtained from 
the Russian government. He is abundantly su 
plied with arms, firelocks, &c., sufficient to equip 
men, independently of pistols, 
is stock of powder and balls is 


sixty or me" 

swords, &c. 
lentiful ; the whole fort and its appurtenances is 
ept in admirable order, and guard is mounted day 


and night. These precautions are called for by 
the hostility of the natives, who attempted to mur- 
der the founder of the settlement, (Sutter,) when 
he first invaded their soil; since that time he has 
had several encounters with them, and they have 
always come off worst from them. The contend- 
ing parties are now, however, upon such good 
terms together, that about a hundred of them work 
regularly on his lands; they receive their food and 
about two reals daily for wages, which are paid 
them in glass beads, cottons, woollen cloth, &c. 
The fort is inhabited by a motley band of Swiss, 
Germans, Americans, Bathe sg and French- 
men; most of them are employed in felling wood, 
or in smiths’ and carpenters’ work ; others traverse 
the plain in small bands, and go up the stream in 
quest of otters, &c. The rivers in these parts do 
not freeze, and the surface is never covered with 
snow. The settlers, however, gain their livelihood 
principally by rearing cattle ; the stock of which at 
present amounts to 4,000 oxen, 1,500 horses and 
mules; and 2,000 sheep; besides 1,200 cows, 
which yield a good supply of butter and cheese. 
The locality is equally advantageous for the cul- 
ture of grain, cotton, rice, and indigo.— United 
Service Magazine. 





Everett’s Miscettantes.—The Critical and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, of A. H. Everett have been col- 
leeted in a volume, and just published by James 
Monroe & Co., of Boston. 

Mr. Everett always writes with thought and re- 
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search, and often with eloquence. Most of these es- 
says are on literary subjects, and though we remem- 
ber to have read them at the time of their appear- 
ance, we find ourselves, on turning over the pages 
of this collection, agreeably detained, and attracted 
to read over again passages which had formerly in- 
terested us. The review of the “ Art of Being Hap- 
py,” is a good sample of the author’s way of treat- 
ing moral subjects, and his defence of the respect for 
_— opinion as a necessary element of social life, 
oes credit to his good sense. At the close of the 
volume are a few poems.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Monument To tHe Rev. Dr. Warts.—A most in- 
teresting ceremony took place lately at Abney Chap- 
el, Stoke Newington, namely, the inauguration of a 
cenotaph to the memory of the late Dr. Watts, the 
author of the well-known “ Hymns,” erected by sub- 
scription in Abney-Park Cemetery. A very numer- 
ous assemblage was present. The business of the 
day was opened with a hymn, after which Alderman 
Kelly, Mr. Hankey, and the Rev. Dr. Morrison ad- 
dressed the meeting. The proceedings in-doors hav- 
ing terminated, the numerous party passed into the 
cemetery to view the cenotaph, which was being un- 
covered, and which stands about the ce~tre of the 
grounds. It consists of a full length figure of Dr. 
Watts, in his ecclesiastical costume, nine feet in 
height, standing on a pedestal of the purest Portland 
stone, of plain workmanship, thirteen feet high, and 
six feet square. In his left hand he is represented 
holding a book, and two others are upon the seat on 
his right side. The whole is beautifully executed, 
and his countenance bears a striking resemblance to 
some of the best portraits extant of this illustrious di- 
vine. On the side facing Abney Chapel, is the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 


In memory of 
ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 
In testimony of the high and lasting esteem in 
Which his character and writings were held 
In the great Christian community by whom the 
English language is spoken. Of his Psalms and 
Hymns, it may be predicted, in his own words— 
“ Ages unborn will make his songs 
The joy and labor of their tongues.” 


He was born at Southampton, July 17th, 1674, 
And died November 25th, 1748, 

After a residence of 36 years in the mansion of 
Sir Thomas Abney, Bart., then standing on these 
grounds. 

Erected by public subscription. 

E. W. Bailey, R. A. 





Lorp, this day I disputed with myself, whether or 
no I had said my prayers this morning, and I could 
not call to mind any ee ae whence I 
could certainly conclude that I had offered my pray- 
ers unto thee. Frozen affections, which left no spark 
of remembrance behind them! Yet at last I hardly 
recovered one token, whence I was assured that I 
had said my prayers. It seems I had said them, and 
only said them, rather by heart than with my heart. 
Can I hope that thou wouldst remember my prayers, 
when I had almost forgotten that I had prayed? Or 
rather have I not canse to fear that thou remember- 
est my prayers too well, to punish the coldness ana 
badness of them? Alas! are not devotions thus 
done, in effect left undone? Well Jacob advised his 
sons, at their second going into Egypt, take double 
money in your hand; peradventure it was an over- 
sight. So, Lord, I come with my second morning 
sacrifice : be pleased to accept it, which I desire, and 
endeavor to present with a little better devotion 
than I did the former.— Fuller. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
January 21, 1846. 

Ir was with great sorrow that we yesterday 
read the news of the resignation.of Sir Robert 
Peel’s ministry. The peace of the world is less 
secure for it. Not only have we less friendly and 
more rash men to deal with in office, but the con- 
servatives, out of power, may be very different 
from the same men with all the responsibilities of 
the national welfare resting upon them. They 
were opposed to the policy of the whigs which led 
to the war with China; but well enough disposed 
to take advantage of it when it had begun. Sir 
Robert Peel would have considered it a stain upon 
his character for statesmanship to have undertaken 
a war with America, and risked all its contingen- 
cies in Europe, for any cause short of necessity. 
But he may be less unwilling that Lord Palmer- 
ston shall involve himself and the ‘ fieree democra- 
cie’’ in a fight—more especially as the conservative 
party may step back again and take the direction 
of affairs when it likes. 

It is a change somewhat similar to what would 
be in this country, if General Cass should take 
President Polk’s place, and make Mr. Allen 
Secretary of State instead of Mr. Buchanan. 

But before what we write can be read by any- 
body, the steamer will have arrived, and we shall 
know more about it. Some of the papers have 
said that Lord Clarendon (an able, but a young 
man) will be Secretary of Foreign Affairs. ‘That 
would be better than if Lord Palmerston were, per- 
haps; although Lord Clarendon has already com- 
mitted himself against us. The same rumor 
placed Lord Palmerston in the colonial office, which 
might be too near us. Upon the whole it might be 
better to have him as chief minister, because his 
reputation was damaged by the offence which he 
gave to France in the Syrian question, and which 
his successors have barely succeeded in healing at 
this late day. 

Perhaps Louis Philippe may not be willing to 
trust the whigs, knowing that their strength lies 
only in the forbearance of Sir Robert Peel. This 
distrust may make France more cautious of press- 
ing her plans in Mexico: it seems to be a settled 
opinion that she has such plans. If there have 
been any understanding between England and 
France that Mexico is to be reduced to such sub- 
stantial order as to curb the United States, the new 
ministry is much more likely than the old to make 
a dash at California, and risk the consequences. 
And this, we are very much afraid, will be done. 

It is a comfort to us that at this crisis we have 
so prudent and so able a man as Louis M’Lane to 
represent us in London. Respected and trusted in 
Europe as well as at home, we should be glad 
to see him at some future time at the head of 
affairs. 

We would press upon our government two points 
as very important. 

1. To be prepared to accept the offer which 





England made, and has not withdrawn, to leave the 
matter to arbitration: the choice of arbitrators 
being reserved. We could then construct for its 
decision a court composed half of such Englishmen 
as might be agreeable to us; and half of such 
Americans as might be agreeable to England. To 
such a court we ought not to refuse to submit ; and 
this is a good opportunity to establish such a 
national tribunal. 

After the late demonstration of our title we had 
rather leave the matter to such arbitration, than to 
compromise upon the 49th degree. And consider- 
ing all the advantages of the position such a step 
would give us, we think it would be sound policy 
for our government now to send to England an 
acceptance of her offer, upon condition that the 
court should be thus constituted. 

2. To prepare a considerable number of steam 
ships. If they should not be wanted for war, they 
ought to be employed in peace to carry the mails 
along our coast, to the West Indies, to South 
America, to Europe and to China. Five years 
ago we did what we could to press this pre- 
cautionary measure upon the government. 

We should feel no uneasiness about the conse- 
quences which may be rapidly developed, were we 
perfectly satisfied with our own conduct. But we 
think that by the pressure of Europe upon us, we 
have been somewhat hurried, so that the manner 
and form of some of our actions has not been 
exactly what it might have been. 


P. S.—23d. Jan.—Sir Robert Peel is in office 
again! In an appeal to the conservatives, while 
Lord John Russell was endeavoring to form a 
ministry, the Herald (one of, the ministerial 
papers) says, ‘‘ we would entreat those who are 
friendly to an European peace, and who dread a 
war with America, (not from any fear of defeat, 
but for the interest of humanity,’’) &c. 

Let us be thankful. 


* Tue article on Joun Jay comes at a good time to 
revive our distrust of France, and dispose us to 
labor most earnestly for a happy understanding 
with England. That part of our secret history 
which proved that our great ally in the revolution- 
ary war was ready to unite with England, just 
before its close, in making our fate like that of 
Poland, is very little known. It was good policy, 
at the time, to hush it up; but it ought always to 
be remembered, and to carry with it the memory 
of the great and good man who in that crisis felt 
himself called upon to ‘ take the responsibility.” 





Messrs. Harper & Broruers have issued No. 
47 of their beautifully [d/uminated Bible. It goes 
to the bs to the Romans, and will soon be 
completed and ready for the binder. 

Messrs. Witey & Putnam have published in a 
handsome style, to correspond with the former 
work, ‘‘Explanations: a sequel to Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation.” 

In this work the objections made by the various 
reviewers are considered. 


